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The Truth About 
The National Government 


HE ‘‘ National ’? Government is a menace to the well-being of the country. The country voted 
for a Conservative Government by an overwhelming majority in order that it might repair the 


ravages of the preceding Socialist Government, of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime 
Minister. 


The deceit of ‘‘ National ’? was engineered by party politicians who pooled their personal interests 
and ladled out a Socialist and Pacifist policy. 


In this ‘‘ National ’’ Government, men of outstanding British character were ostentatiously ignored. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the greatest figure in Empire politics; Mr. L. S. Amery, a protagonist of 
the Empire overseas; Lord Lloyd, a leading pro-consul, who alone has sustained British interests with 
a firm hand and, in consequence, was cashiered by the Socialist, Mr. J. H. Thomas — all these and 
others were shelved. Lord Irwin (now Halifax), the biggest failure India has ever known among her 
various Viceroys, was brought in due course into the Cabinet. 


From the very beginning the ‘‘ Key ’’ positions were held by the enemies of Conservatism. Sir 
John Simon, a sentimental little Englander, who when the war started was a strong Pacifist, was made 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, without any other qualifications except that he was a lawyer and a peace- 


at-any-price man. Mr. Runciman, an avowed Free Trader, was put at the Board of Trade to negotiate 
Tariff Treaties with Foreign Powers. 


Our foreign policy has been a tale of cowardice, hesitation, compromise with principles, mixed with 
interference or meddling with other nation’s affairs. | We have alienated Japan, a trusty ally, to the 
detriment of our interests in the Far East, and Sir John Simon’s crowning act of folly has been to move 
every stone to welcome Russia into the League of Nations, although Russia’s hands are red with the 
murder of millions, and although she has persecuted Christians, made war on Christianity, has spent 
large sums in organising world revolution, and has repudiated all her obligations. 


The National Government has set its face determinedly to surrender India to the extremists, which 
will lead to insurrection, war, probably massacre, and destroy British interests and capital in a way to 


bring ruin on millions in India and at home. This was the policy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and has 
been accepted by Mr. Baldwin. 


Worst of all is the manner in which the Government has disarmed in the face of the growing menace 
of war throughout Europe and Asia. 


Our Air Force is in a deplorable condition, we are quite unable to offer any defence, let alone. 


counter-attack, if we were compelled to fight. Our future programme is despicable, and although 
Mr. Baldwin made brave speeches, they appear to be only eye-wash. 


Our Squadrons are not more than a fifth of what Germany could employ to-morrow. Our machines 
are deficient in speed, our aerodromes and personnel far below any margin of safety. Nor have we the 
engineering resources to fall back upon in any emergency. 


Our Navy and Army are far below the national requirements. Lord Beatty, among others, has 
said bluntly that the Navy could not guarantee supplies in the event of war. The Army is under- 


officered, under-manned, and our technical corps are far inferior to those of Great Powers on the 
Continent. 


In other words the Government have used the national revenues to try and buy support from the 


proletariat, and under the excuse of a disarmament policy have left Britain at the mercy of a foreign 
foe. 


The National Government has neither policy nor principles, and without these a nation cannot live. 
The existence of our country in the future depends on the destruction of this monstrosity and its replace- 
ment by a Government which places Britain’s interests first and foremost, 
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Notes of the Week 


Sir Henry Page Croft's Resolution 

Unfortunately, from the point of view of this 
journal, Sir Henry Page Croft’s White Paper 
Resolution at the Conservative Party Congress at 
Bristol was moved too late for us to be able to 
comment on the result this week. Sir Henry, at 
the last moment, wrote to Mr. Baldwin, asking 
him whether his promise at the June meeting of 
the Central Council ‘‘ to take counsel,’? meant 
that he would give the Conservative Party Confer- 
ence another opportunity of expressing its opinion 
or whether he intended only the Council. As 
Mr. Baldwin had to give a straight answer he said 
he meant the Council, and since (unless an emerg- 
ency meeting of the National Union be convened) 
it is the last chance of the Conference to express 
an opinion on Sir Henry’s Resolution, it remained 
on the agenda. We shall naturally be interested 
to learn how the delegates voted, and the constit- 
uencies will have watched them closely. 


** 
Poppy-Cock about Peace 
The welcome at the Southport Conference of 
Soviet Russia into the League of Nations was 
tinged with the hypocrisy only to be expected of 
those who sent messages of congratulation to the 


Bolsheviks in 1917. They have not changed. 
Nor have the Bolsheviks. 


Mr. Henderson hails the entry of Russia into 
the League as “‘ a significant and historic event.”’ 
It is—but not the way he thinks. 


As for the claims that Russia’s aim is the 
stabilisation of the peace of the world, that is all 
poppy-cock, and Mr. Henderson, unless he is a 
nit-wit, must know that it is. Russia possesses a 


huge and magnificently efficient air force (vide 
Prof. Laski) and hardly a week passes without the 
appearance in English papers of photographs of 
Russian tanks in deadly array and of vast 
battalions of armed men, 


How are these going to “‘ stabilise the peace of 
the world? ’’ And does anyone for one moment 
imagine that Russia would be willing to scrap 
them ? 


* * 
* 


Henderson Splils the Beans 

But the cat was let completely out of the bag 
by the Socialist expression of hope that Russia 
would assist in the establishment of a world 
commonwealth. That is precisely what she has 
been trying to do ever since she murdered the 
Czar and his family. She-is trying still, and no 
League of Nations membership will make her 
cease poisonous propaganda in every corner of the 
civilised world. 


The Socialist Party of Great Britain, which 
occasionally pretends to be patriotic when it. suits 
its book, now admits that Russia’s attempts are 
welcome and should, indeed, be met half-way. 
National pride, the glories of England’s past 
achievements, faith in the ideals for which 
Englishmen have lived and died through the cen- 
turies, are to be sacrificed so that we may fall in 
with the plans of the most damnable and godless 
tyranny the world has ever known. 


Thank you, Mr. Henderson. 


* * 


The Red Menace 


Our suggestion last week that too much con- 
fidence should not be placed on splits in the Labour 
Party has been thoroughly endorsed by the defeat 
of the Socialist League by a majority of about ten 
to one. Over 2,140,000 votes show a pretty com- 
pact body, and sooner the Government realises 
that an active policy will be necessary in order to 
cope with it, the better. 


At the same time, socialist rejoicing over its 
beloved “‘ solidarity ’’ is being suspiciously over- 
done. Sir Stafford Cripps has been defeated, but, 
pestilential though his opinions are, he is a con- 
siderable person with a considerable following, 
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and he is not likely to lie low. To boast of 
‘united fighting strength ’’ in view of this is 


absurd. 


Cleanse the Augean Stable 

The Government are preparing a “ vigorous 
electioneering policy’’ we are told. If that is their 
intention the first step they should take is to 
cleanse the Augean Stable in Palace Chambers, 
and to produce some literature a little better than 
the amateurish efforts which emanate under the 
zgis of Lord Stonehaven. Nor, by merely attack- 
ing the menace of Socialism at the next General 
Election, will they influence support in that 
considerable body of Conservative opinion which 
at present refuses to support ‘‘ National ’’ nomin- 
ees at by-elections and which has in so many 
constituencies refused to subscribe to a Party, now 
a sort of tired appendage of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and other Socialists and Liberals, 
whom they dislike intensely. 


Frankly we do not believe that the Conservative 
element in this country, and even moderate 
Conservative sentiment, can contemplate with 
equanimity a second dose of a ‘“ National ”’ 
Government. If so, either the Conservative Party 
must put its house in order, or else the Socialists 
will get in. 

** 
i* 


Socialist Cranks and Geneva 

The Socialist Party, nevertheless, are run by so 
many cranks that they ought not to stand an 
earthly chance of success, either this year or next, 
of gaining confidence. When their leaders like 
Major Attlee and Mr. Arthur Henderson carry a 
Resolution at Southport which wants to make the 
British people ‘‘ citizens of the world’ and no 
longer Britons, they are certainly living in a fool’s 
paradise. If the Socialists have their way the only 
war we would take part in would be by order of 
the League of Nations. An Act of Parliament 
would enforce it! We might at any hour be 
plunged into a war against Japan to aid Russia, 
or any other war Geneva might dictate. Major 
Attlee said, ‘‘ We cannot wash our hands of the 
responsibility of our Socialist comrades all over 
the world.”’ So, if the Socialists come into power, 
they would have to conscript the population to 
fight for Socialist comrades in Russia or Germany 
or anywhere else they liked. The League of 
Nations fanatics ought really to be kindly but 


firmly led away to the proper institution for 
afflicted minds. 


Mr. Walter Elliot has told an audience of 
L.C.C. school-children that if they keep on 
drinking milk they may become Cabinet Ministers. 
Reviewing in our mind’s eye the present Cabinet, 


we do not, on the whole, think that a laudable 
ambition to set before impressionable youth. 

But perhaps Mr. Elliot and his colleagues from 
the Prime Minister upwards, took too much water 
with it. 

* * 
Sportsmen and Otherwise 

The decision of four well-known sportsmen to 
compete in a private sweepstakes at Doncaster 
next year with horses that have cost less than a 
hundred pounds as yearlings has caught the public 
imagination. It is a thoroughly sporting proposal 
in keeping with the best traditions. of racing. 
Unfortunately, we cannot say the same of the 
individual who, when a guest in someone else’s 
house, abused his host’s hospitality by communi- 
cating a private arrangement to the press and 
bringing into the limelight a peer whose dislike 
of publicity is well known. We are fully aware 
that the duty of a newspaper man is to get news; 
but there are rules to every game and the amateur 
who grabs a few shillings by betraying the con- 
fidence of his friends can only be regarded with 


contempt. 


* * 
* 


Germany the Gainer 

At the moment, foreign affairs on the political 
side are in such a mess on the Continent, that it 
is not easy to disentangle the true from the false 


or tendentious. A great deal of what is going on - 


does not get into the papers at all, and what does 
appear as news is not always exact, while comment 
is apt to be superficial and often misleading. 
This is the case just now. What is evident 
enough is that French foreign policy is undergoing 
a heavy strain, which, however it is caused, is not 
a good thing for France or the peace of Europe, 
since the country to profit by it most of all is 
Germany. M. Barthou will have to change his 
tactics, otherwise the situation, bad as it is, will 
grow much worse. Nor is the return to Downing- 
street of that muddler, Ramsay MacDonald, 
likely to improve matters. 


** 
* 


Poland Takes no Chances 


Marshal Pilsudski is taking no chances. He is 
determined to make his country as strong as poss- 
ible from the military point of view, and therefore 
he has decreed the virtual conscription of the whole 
able-bodied manhood and womanhood of Poland 
—no doubt an extreme measure, though it does 
not go quite so far as that promulgated by Signor 
Mussolini the other day. The Marshal has no 
illusions respecting the gravity of the situation, 
and this fresh. step means preparedness to meet 
and deal with it ‘‘ if and when ”’ necessary. His 
immediate aim is to set up a national organisation 
which will correspond to similar national organisa- 
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tions in Russia and Germany, already or soon to 
be in existence. He is not going to permit Poland 
to be caught unready, and he is absolutely right. 


* * 
* 


American Impudence 
A literary event of fantastic absurdity is the 


appearance in serial form of a story entitled 


‘* Treasure Island,’’ based by an American writer 
on the recent successful film. One can only 
imagine that those concerned in this effort have 
never heard of a British novelist of some dis- 
tinction, by name Robert Louis Stevenson, or 
that Stevenson’s novel ‘‘ Treasure Island ’’ was 
considered not good enough for American readers, 
though adequate as a foundation for a film. 

We now await a new play based on the recent 
film version of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Antony and 


Cleopatra.”’ 


* * 
* 


Featuring the Navy 


An amusing, and perfectly true, story reaches 
us of certain warships being lent to a film- 
producing firm by the Admiralty for alleged pro- 
paganda purposes. One day no-one came near 
them, so away they sailed, thinking that they 
were no longer needed. It was not realised that 
it was the Jewish New Year! 


We do not deny the possibility of Jewish film 
firms being patriotic. But experience shows that 
the British Navy has only too often been made to 
appear the reverse of impressive on the films and 
to serve merely as a background for the antics of 
comedians. Propaganda is vitally necessary and 
the cinema is the best medium of all. Yet the 
lessons of Patriotism and Imperial Dignity can be, 
and should be, taught without adding too much 
powder to the jam. 


** 
* 


“India from a Back Bench” 

Five young Conservative M.P.’s have produced 
a booklet (published by Methuen, Is. net), entitled 
‘** India from a Back Bench,’’ which seems to have 
been timed to appear for the instruction of the 
Conservative Party Conference at Bristol. They 
disarm suspicion by modestly stating that they do 
not claim to be experts on the subject of India. 
These five Conservatives are Sir Adrian Baillie 
(who represents Linlithgow); Capt. Victor Cazalet 
(Chippenham, Wilts.), Lord Dufferin and Ava, 
Wing-Commander James- (Wellingborough 
Division, Northants), and Mr. Mark Patrick 
(Tavistock, Devon). They are all old Etonians, 
but only one among them, Capt. Cazalet, claims 
to have any knowledge of the Near and Far East. 

The flaw in the work is that the joint authors all 
take it for granted that democratic institutions will 
be of benefit to the heterogeneous races of India. 
Everyone who has had any experience of this vast 


sub-Asiatic Continent is well aware that you 
cannot westernise the Orient. All you can do is 
to instil into them western vices. 

Five Authors Ignore Basic Facts 

The five authors frankly admit that the decisions 
to be reached within the next few months will 
affect, for good or ill, the lives of everyone in this 
country. ‘‘ India’’ they agree, ‘‘ is a key-point 
in the structure of the Empire, in time of peace or 
in time of war. Our annual trade with India is 
more valuable to us than that with any other single 
country.’’ With such premises we were curious 
to see why these five young Conservative M.P.’s 
should all be wholly in favour of handing over the 
control of India to the Indians. For those who 
object to the proposed new constitution are influ- 
enced necessarily by two considerations. One is 
that the Indian peoples never have possessed, and 
within recent years have signally failed to reveal 
any ability to govern themselves. | When they 
have had power they have always leant towards 
tyranny, corruption and vindictiveness. The other 
is that the only politically-minded section of the 
Indians is an insignificantly numerical proportion 
of the Hindoos, and they have within recent years 
displayed the most implacable hostility towards 
the British Raj in every shape and form. The 
five authors ignore these basic facts. 

Fate of a Gallant Ship 


The gallant old Mauretania, which has done 
more than any ship to enhance the national 
prestige, has, it seems probable, made her last 
voyage. Even that was a fine achievement; she 
is still swift, beautiful, and efficient. 


If it is necessary for her to say good-bye to 
active life at sea, is it really also necessary for her 
to be scrapped? It would be expensive and 
impracticable for her to be anchored as a museum 
piece. But she might be permanently established 
at one of our larger seaside resorts as a combined 
hotel and pier. We have been assured by expert 
opinion that the idea is by no means as fantastic 
as it seems. 


** 


Japan and Russia 

Though the report that an agreement has been 
reached by Japan and the Soviet for the sale to 
Manchuria of the Chinese Eastern Railway turns 
out to be premature, it seems fairly certain that 
this cause of strife in the Far East is about to be 
removed. It will not do, however, to conclude 


that the crisis on the Pacific on that side of the 
world has lost much of its acuity. So long as 
Vladivostok is regarded by Japan as a pistol 
pointed at her heart by a hostile hand—just as 
Antwerp might be regarded similarly by England 
—the real causa causans of the crisis remains, 
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When Britannia Ruled 
the Waves.... 


By LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


THERE IS ONE WAY—ONLY ONE WAY TO INSURE THE PEACE OF THE 
WORLD—AND THAT WAY IS FOR THE ENGLISH NAVY TO BE TWICE AS 
BIG—TWICE AS EFFICIENT—AND TWICE AS POWERFUL—AS ANY OTHER 
NAVY. THIS WAS THE WAY SUCCESSFULLY CARRIED OUT BY OUR FATHERS 
IN QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN, AND THE RESULT WAS A HUNDRED YEARS 
OF PEACE FOR ENGLAND, AND IT IS ONLY SINCE WE HAVE HAD AS 
LEADERS, UNPATRIOTIC PACIFISTS, PREACHING THE SOCIALISTIC POLICY 
OF DISARMAMENT THAT OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE SHOWN THEIR UTTER 
CONTEMPT FOR US BY ARMING TO THE TEETH. 


Read, Learn, and Inwardly Digest what Mussolini says : 


T the last meeting of the Cabinet I decided 

upon a series of measures which will stamp 

this character upon the Italian people in a 

brief space of time. The fundamental point is that 

the citizen and the soldier form one unit from eight 

tu fifty-five years. There are no precedents for 

this—neither in the contemporary world nor in 
that of the past. 


It is a new event in history, and there is the 
great probability that it cannot be imitated, 
because in no nation of the world exist the historic 
political, and moral conditions which render this 
gigantic regimentation of millions and millions of 
men for forty-seven years of their life possible 
alone in Italy. 


I do not have the slightest doubts of its success, 
present and future. It comes after sixteen years of 
Fascism and twelve of the Fascist régime. It will 
begin to live in all its fulness on October 29, the 
first day of the thirteenth year of Fascism. 
Certainly comes from the fact that the Italian 
people are the most disciplined in the world, and 
to-day are profoundly conscious that an unarmed 


nation is sure neither of its existence nor of its 
. future. 


A people too civilised, too refined, too inclined 
to ‘‘ comfort,” will finish by softening itself and by 
decaying, and will not know how to resist another 
people who have remained foreign to that way of 
living. 

Many were the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and perhaps they all could be reduced to 
this: The more an empire gains in area the more 
it loses in consistency and depth. The vastness of 
the empire provoked constantly increasing 
infiltrations from the Orient; luxury came, the 
easy life, mercenariness, and finally new races, 
less civilised but more vigorous, stood at the 
weakened frontiers of the empire. They initiated 
a new period of history. 


To-day, the military character impressed as a 
fundamental factor on the life of a man is most 
useful even in times of peace and in the daily 
doings. 

The most sublime act of faith a man can achieve 
is that of sacrificing his own life for the sake of 
the national collectivity. 


In the present clash of ideals, shall we subject 
those ideals we nurse in our souls to those we 
consider wrong or inferior, and only because this 
impels us to resort to arms ? 
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A people without a fighting spirit is doomed. 
In relations between States, it is war which 
ultimately decides. 1 defined war as the *‘supreme 
court of peoples.’’ It is that indeed, because 
victory and defeat are factors which determine the 
hierarchies of States. Its judgment is final. 
Appeal can be but another war. 


The victory of one State over another is not 
solely an event of a military character. The results 
of victory are felt in all fields. It was on account 
of his invincibility that the ancient Roman legion- 
ary used to say proudly: ‘‘Civis Romanus sum.” 
I am a Roman citizen.’’) 


(World Copyright.) 


AND MUSSOLINI IS THE GREATEST PATRIOT IN THE WORLD TO-DAY 


We Must Hold India ! 


By Kim 


HE delegates at the Conservative Conference 
at Bristol on Thursday had a_ heavy 
responsibility in regard to Sir Henry Page 

Croft’s resolution on the subject of India. We 
know quite well that every pressure possible has 
been brought to bear to reject Sir Henry’s modest 
plea, on the usual pretext that Mr. Baldwin will 
call a meeting of the Conservative Party before 
any Bill is introduced to Parliament. 

As these words are written before Sir Henry’s 
resolution is discussed, it can only be said that the 
longer the Conservative Party permit their leaders 
to stifle debate on the subject, the more difficult, 
if not impossible it will be to defeat the determina- 
tion of the present ‘‘ National ’’’ Government to 
concede to the Indian politicians what in effect is 
Home Rule. Throughout the White Paper 
controversy, the tactics of the surrenderists have 
been to stave off any discussion. 


No Real Safeguards 

On or about November 13th next, the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee will be circulated, 
with the conclusions of 31 men, of whom 22 at 
least are known to be supporters of the White 
Paper as a whole. Well-informed opinion says 
the safeguards which Conservatives feel as the 
very least that must be imposed do not really exist. 
The Morning Post Political Correspondent stated 
categorically last Friday, that ‘‘ no substantial 
concession to the demands of the great body of 
Conservative opponents of the White Paper has 
yet been made, or is at present contemplated by 
the Government majority on the Committee, 
headed by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State 
for India.’”’ The police are to be transferred to 
the Indian Ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Assemblies, but there is to be a “‘ safeguard ”’ to 
the extent that it is to be the “‘ special respons- 
ibility ’’ of the Provincial Governors or the 
Governor General in a case of emergency. It is 
no safeguard at all. 

To hand over the police to the Indian politicians 
will place all executive power in their hands, the 
more so since the police force is being rapidly 
Indianised. The politicians holding this power 
will be, and must be, the Congress Party, and the 


Congress Party have by no means clean hands. 
In Bengal, no one can say where the line is drawn 
between Congress and Terrorists. They are 
synonymous words. 

Besides the police, the Joint Select Committee 
propose to hand over the Judiciary. This will 
mean that the whole control of the law can be (and 
no-one can doubt that it will eventually be) in the 
hands of Indians. In time the same thing will 
occur in the Indian Army, as admitted by General 
Sir William Heneker, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Southern (India) Command. The Civil Service 
is being rapidly Indianised, and pressure is even 
being brought on Englishmen to retire in advance. 
Finally, the Congress Government will control 
Indian finance and trade completely and at any 
time will be in a position to tax the European out 
of India and impose complete restrictions on British 
Trade. No-one can deny that the thousands of 
millions of British capital invested in India will 
be subject to the caprice of a Government which 
may, if so disposed, bring irreparable ruin upon 
our investors and merchants. 

The Nation Not Pledged 

The only way to meet such an attitude when it 
does occur, would be for this country to make war 
on India to recover our rights, or to succumb. I say 
our rights! India is ours by right of conquest and 
we should continue to hold it by the same right, 
though gently imposed, to the ultimate benefit of 
the Indian people. Unfortunately, we live in a 
mealy-mouthed age of false sentimentalism, and 
our politicians are sticklers for some shadowy 
** democracy,’’ which will mean in the end, the 
tyranny of a Brahmin caste over the unhappy 
ryot who, as a result, will change masters for 
something infinitely worse. 

We shall be told by Mr. Baldwin (who knows 
nothing of India) that we cannot hold back, that 
we have for many years promised India a greater 
share in her Government, and that we are pledged 
in various ways to give her a chance in our demo- 
cratic Empire to rule herself. It will be useless to 
retort that India, unlike other parts of the Empire, 
is a congeries of antagonistic races, and that if we 


walked out of India to-morrow, before we had got . 
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decently away, Soviet Russia would be waiting to 
pounce, and that, whatever happened, the Con- 
gress-Wallahs would be the first to be ‘‘liquidated”’ 
by the Bolshevists, for they are no fighting race. 


The Conservative Party have been dragooned or 
hustled over a number of years by political 
promises mainly made by Liberals which they have 
had no opportunity to improve or condemn. They 
did not authorise the Liberal Edwin Montagu in 
the War years to stir up the Indians with revolu- 
tionary ideas, and deliberately encourage the Babus 
to advance claims of ‘‘ nationalism.’’ They were 
not responsible for the antics of Lord Reading 
(Rufus Isaacs), who sent for Gandhi out of gaol 


and interviewed him as ‘‘ man to man,” and 
encouraged the rebellion tactics further. They did 
not consent to the Chelmsford ‘‘ reforms,’’ and 
still less to the miserable and cowardly subterfuges 
of Lord Irwin, who never on his merits was a 
political force who counted in their eyes for 
anything. 

Lastly, we have Lord Willingdon, another 
Liberal, who has been going about boasting of the 
reforms that are to be granted, it seems, without 
question. The Conservative Party have never yet 
had a say on the subject of India. They have been 
duped and exploited and it is time they struck back. 

We should fight this out to the last ditch. 


The Backwoodsman 


By The Saturday Reviewer 


OU must imagine the coffee-room of an hotel 
in Bristol, the waiters hurrying to and fro 
with coffee-pots and dishes of ham-and- 

eggs. They are unusually busy, for it is the 
morning of the Conservative Conference, and 
there are a large number of fresh-faced, pleasant- 
looking gentlemen, delegates from the country, 
with a sprinkling of a more professional type, who 
might be lawyers or politicians or both. 

“Will you be so good as to pass the mar- 
malade,”’ said one of the countrymen. ‘‘ There’s 
going to be a great meeting,’’ he added. 


‘* Indeed there is,’’ replied the politician. ‘‘ Its 
fine to see such enthusiasm for the National 
Government. We in the House are doing our 
part, I can assure you, and its refreshing to get in 
touch now and then with a body of loyal 
supporters.”’ 


** 1 don’t know so much about that,’’ said the 
countryman doubtfully. 

A shade of displeasure passed over the 
Politician’s face; but he successfully concealed it. 
‘* Such a sound leader,’’ he went on, ‘‘ and such 
a wise policy! With the staunch support of the 
country we can remain in office for years, and as 
long as we are in office, the country may be 
counted safe.’’ 


Confidence ! 


“TI wish I could think so,’’ said the country- 
man. ‘* But perhaps you can tell me,what are we 
going to do at this Conference? You see I am a 
simple bumpkin and know very little about 
politics.”’ 

““Oh well,’’ said the Politician affably, ‘‘ the 
main business, of course, will be to pass a vote of 
confidence in the party executive and the party 
leader. Then we make our programme of 
promises for the next election, and re-elect our 
. Office-bearers and so forth, and at the end we may 
have the pleasure of listening to Mr, Baldwin or 
some other of our trusted leaders, thanking us for 
our steady support.”’ 


“Is that all?’’ asked the countryman. 
** Almost all,’’ the Politician replied. ‘* There 
are, I think one or two discontented Diehards, like 
Lord Lloyd and Page Croft, but, believe me, what 
they say won’t matter.” 


“Will anything be said about Conservative 
principles? ’’ the countryman asked. 


‘What an odd question! ’’ the Politician 
replied. ‘‘ All that, of course, can be taken for 
granted.” 

‘* But we are a Conservative Party? ’”’ 

‘“ Why, of course, we are. But it is plain,” 
the Politician went on affably, ‘‘ that you live in 
the country and do not understand the refinements 
of modern politics. We do not use the word 
Conservative because, of course, we are a National 
Government, and we do not want to embarrass the 
Prime Minister and the rest of our allies.”’ 


Diplomacy ! 


‘** But the Prime Minister says he is still a 
Socialist.’’ 


** Oh, of course, he must say that.”’ 


*““And why may not we say that we are 
Conservatives ? ”’ 


** 1 am afraid you are not a diplomatist,’’ said 
the Politician, with a tinge of pity in his smile. 
** Let me put it in a way that you will have no 
difficulty in understanding: A reformed poacher 
may make a good gamekeeper.”’ 


‘“'We tried that, I remember, with Lloyd 
George, and lost one or two pheasants,”’ said the 
countryman musingly. There was Ireland.” 


‘“* Of course, we must pay the price; but what 
else would you do? We have to defeat the 
Socialists, and you know the tag, ‘ Divide et 
impera!’ These things have to be done 
delicately. As a matter of fact, Lord Stonehaven 
has given instructions not to use the word 
Socialism in any of our propaganda.” 


Very tactful,’ said the countryman; but 
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tell me—I am ignorant—haven’t the Socialists 
captured the London County Council? ”’ 

‘* Well, yes, I suppose they have. But they are 
very moderate, you know; Morrison is quite like 
one of ourselves.”’ 


‘*So there. is really no difference between 
moderate Socialists and moderate Conservatives— 
or should I use the word? ”’ 


““ Oh yes, of course you may in private. Not 
very much. We get along swimmingly together.” 


Down-stream,’’ said the countryman. So 
we are to hear nothing at the Conference about 
the fight against Socialism ? ”’ 

“Well you see we really fight them by our 
moderation, by disarmament, and the League of 
Nations, and, of course, by slum clearance and all 
that sort of thing. That is how Mr. Baldwin 
preserves the Empire—wisdom and moderation.’’ 


“* | see, and what is Lord Lloyd going to speak 
about ? ”’ 


What Would Happen? 


** An inconvenient fellow that! Nervous about 


How does he think 
we can reconcile the Liberals to the National 
Government unless we disarm? If we followed 


his advice we should have the League of Nations 
Union against us, and what do you think would 
happen then? ”’ 


Then there’s Page Croft? 

‘Qh, another Die-Hard! 
rumpus about India.”’ 

‘* But we are all very nervous about India down 
our way,’’ said the countryman. ‘“‘ I have a son 
on the North-West Frontier, and he says it will 
end in a British massacre if we go much further.”’ 

‘* What would you do?” said the Politician. 
‘* Haven’t we promised them self-government, 
and how can they have self-government unless we 
hand over the Police and the Law Courts and 
everything? The Prime Minister has pledged his 
word.” 


He is making a 


Lives at Stake 


‘* Two hundred thousand police and the lives of 
our people are worth a lot of pledges,’’ said the 
countryman. 

‘* You must trust us,’’ said the Politician, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘ Well, its time to go to 
the Hall.’ 

‘“‘ If this is the Conservative Party, it’s time to 
go home,”’ said the countryman. And he went 
home. 


SOUTHPORT SONG 


By Hamadryad 


The Labour Party is at it again! 
(Sing hey, for the red, red banner!) 
The Labour Party is at it again, 
And the Socialist League is raising Cain, 
And lungs are getting the bulge on brain, 
In the good old-fashioned manner. 


Labour is working the same old trick : 
(Sing hey, for the ocean breezes!) 

Labour is working the same old trick 

Of doing the work of the Bolshevik, 

And meanwhile pretending to give him a kick: 
It’s one of their well-tried wheezes. 


Labour is waving the Red, Red Flag; 
(Sing hey, for the International!) 

It longs to go on a Communist jag, 

Like the Daily Worker (the Bolshie rag !) 

But to let that cat get out of the bag 
Would be the reverse of rational. 


For Labour is loth to burn its ships, 
(Sing hey, for the Constitution!) 
It wants no talk of dictatorships 
From Charles Trevelyan or Stafford Cripps, 
And please don’t ask it to soil its lips 
With talk of a revolution. 


Uncle Arthur must say his say; 
(Sing hey, for hocus and wangle!) 
And the Labour Party must shout ‘‘ Hooray! 


Russia’s come into the League to stay! ”’ 
But the Party’s plans must be viewed to-day 
From a much more practical angle. 


For a term of office is Labour’s aim; 
(Sing hey, for the Order Paper!) 

To govern the country is Labour’s aim, 

But Left Wing tactics will spoil the game, 

So ‘‘ For God’s sake, comrades, keep it tame,’’ 
Says Morrison; ‘‘ that’s the caper.”’ 


‘* We mustn’t arouse the voter’s fears, 
(Sing hey, for our world relations!) 
So we’ll shake our fist at the House of Peers, 
And put a flea in the greedy ears 
Of the armament-makers, and give three cheers 
For war—by the League of Nations. 


The Labour Party has had its fling; 
(Sing hey, for the Socialist heaven!) 
The Labour Party has had its fling, 
It’s managed to squash the extreme Left Wing, 
The Socialist League has lost its sting, 
And Bevin has called to Bevan. 


But where is the great red Ramsay Mac? 
(Sing hey, for the proletariat!) 
He is hunting now with another pack, 
He’s flown the coop and he can’t come back, 
And if you mention his name, alack, 
They talk about Judas Iscariot. 
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White Paper Tactics 


Opponents Cajoled and Bullied on Eve of Conference 
By G. A. Pasquier 


HEN shortly before his death that great 
Englishman, Lord Sydenham, warned 
the Indian Princes of the danger of the 

White Paper proposals, he ended with these 
significant words—*‘ before it is too late.” 

Unless they bestir themselves, the vast majority 
of Conservatives who oppose surrender in India 
will discover ‘‘ too late’’ that after the Bristol 
Conference the National Government have already 
** put over’? the White Paper. 

The last chance for Conservatives to intervene 
effectively in the shaping of India’s policy will 
be lost if Sir Henry Page Croft fails to secure 
the passing of his resolution against the threat 
to hand over lock, stock and barrel the Central 
Government of India to Indian politicians. At 
the time of going to Press, the fate of that 
resolution is unknown. 

There has lately been a lull in the India con- 
troversy. Even the White Paper apologists have 
been silent. Acting upon Dr. Johnson’s maxim 
that their opponents would much rather be 
attacked than unnoticed, those engaged in the 
ignoble cause of handing over India to the 
agitator, are holding their fire. But if the usual 
endeavours to crush all criticism are no longer 
public, they are being carried on with redoubled 
energy behind the scenes. 


A Black Record 

The issue—upon which the existence of the 
whole Empire may be at stake—was never 
graver. Before I refer to the persistent intrigues 
now afoot to break down Conservative opposition, 
it is as well to glance briefly at the perilous 
situation in which the future government of India 
already stands. 

The Report of the Joint Select Committee, 
together with the dissenting memoranda of both 
Conservative and Socialist members, has now been 
to a great extent completed; the Cabinet, being 
aware of the proposals of the majority of the Joint 
Committee, has for some time authorised the 
drafting of a Government of India Bill on the 
lines of the Committee’s report. 

It can be stated without fear of serious contra- 
diction that the skeleton Bill makes no concessions 
of a material kind whatever; it may be said to 
embody the White Paper in omnibus. Talk about 
the Viceroy’s powers being increased in the matter 
of safeguards is inspired nonsense. 

The Report of the Joint Committee will be 
published in November simultaneously both in 
England and in India. When the Report is 
made public Mr. Baldwin—in accordance with his 
pledge—will “‘ consult ”’. the Conservative party 
as to the Government’s intentions. 

The Government by this last manceuvre hope to 
present the good Conservatives with a fait 


accompli. They realise, and none better than the 
honest—but incredibly astute—Mr. Baldwin, that 
this cannot decently be done unless Sir Henry 
Page Croft’s resolution at Bristol was defeated. 

Accordingly, beneath the surface insidious 
attempts have been made by the White Paper 
apologists to discipline Conservatives. — 

Although, it may be remembered, Mr. Baldwin 
refused during the recent Austrian crisis to admit 
a European statesman to his retreat at Aix-les- 
Bains, the other day he received Captain Victor 
Cazalet, M.P.—whose_ re-conversion to the 
Government’s policy has become notorious. It is 
known that they discussed together means to 
coerce waverers in the cause of abdication. 

Two prominent M.P’s who can afford to assert 
their independence of the Party machine told me 
that they received a summons from one of the 
Whips who after trying to persuade them, 
attempted bullying tactics. 

Muffling Criticism 

Appeals to M.P’s and constituency officials to 
withold criticism on the India policy until the 
Joint Committee’s report is published are being 
privately showered all over the country. 

It may have been observed by those who follow 
politics that of late some of the most influential 
opponents of the White Paper have become 
mysteriously silent. One would like to know, for 
example, why Sir Percy Bates has said nothing 
further on the subject. 

It can be seen that if the Page Croft resolution 
succeeds it will make all the difference to the 
Government’s carefully laid plans—with their 
spurious appeals to be loyal to the Leader and to 
save the country from the supposed menace of 


Socialism in the event of a split in Conservative 
ranks. 


If the Bristol resolution is passed many Con- 
servatives in the House and outside who now 
conscientiously believe that the Government are 
wrong, but who are afraid of the Party bosses, 
will refuse to assent to this betrayal when, in 
November, the Joint Committee’s proposals are 
known. The whole “‘ wangle’”’ is indeed an 
illuminating commentary upon the righteous 
indignation of Mr. Baldwin and others at the 
attacks which are made to-day on constitutional 
government. 


The Government by its India policy is deter- 
mined not only to betray India, but to violate 
the principles of Constitutional Government. At 
the bidding of one man—Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, whose pledge to India was given 
without the authority of Parliament or the country 
—the Government have used their tremendous 
influence to press forward without scruple this 
shameful surrender, 
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Peace versus 


OME of us _ never 

disguise the fact that 

we thought Pro- 
hibition was Pharisaic; 
but for heaven’s sake do 
not let us be Pharisaic 
about Prohibition. 1 
hope that no English- 
man will put on any 
superior airs because 
America has had _ to 
repeal a stupid law; and 
because England has 
about twenty stupid laws 
that she has not repealed. 
I am concerned not so 
much with Prohibition 
as with Prohibitionism; 
and there is any amount 
of Prohibitionism implied 
in the actual regulati»ns 
still obeyed this 
country. But I think it 
necessary to my argu- 
ment to note _ that 
America did have the courage to make this mis- 
take; and did have the greater courage to unmake 
this mistake. I think it worth mentioning, 
because it seems to be that America, and 
England also in the same sort of weak imitation, 
is at present very likely to make the same mistake 
again. It is essentially the same mistake; though 
it is not concerned with Prohibitionism but with 
Pacifism. 


Are the Idealists Right ? 


All sane men know that war is horrible; all sane 
men know that alcoholism is horrible ; all sane men 
know that there are horrors enough to drive them 
insane. But they do not happen to desire to be 
insane. And I feel that the fashion or opinion of 
this generation is quite possibly going to go mad 
about Peace, exactly as a previous generation went 
mad about Prohibition. The earlier evil consisted, 
not in thinking that drunkenness was a bad thing, 
but in thinking that it was the only bad thing. 
The present evil consists, not in talking as if war 


e¢ge 

Pacifism 
were a thing to be 
avoided, but in talking as 
if war were the only thing 
to be avoided. In both 
cases there are two very 
grave doubts; first, 
whether the ideal of the 
reformers is really quite 
right ; and __ second, 
whether the idealists will 
ever get any nearer to 
their own ideal. It may 
seem a paradox to say 
that Pacifism may be the 
making of the Armament 
Manufacturer. But it is 
no more of a paradox 
than saying that Pro- 
hibition has been the 
making of the bootlegger. 
And that, at least, we all 
know to be true. 

Anyhow, the question 
is not, in either case, how 
bad is some abuse or 
abomination which humanity has endured. The 
question is whether some one isolated thing is to 
be erected and exposed everywhere as the worst 
thing in the world. Moslems and other Pro- 
hibitionists have at various times dealt in that 
fashion with wine; and the danger is that Pacifists, 
with the best possible intentions, will deal in that 
fashion with war. The danger is rather psycho- 
logical than merely moral. It is the danger of 
men sinking into a mental state, in which all 
moral indignation instantly slips and _ slides 
towards the one example of evil; so that there is 
too much anger accumulated against that, and too 
little against anything else. I mean, in short, the 
danger of turning a thing into a test, merely 
because it is a truth. Exactly this exaggeration 
was obvious in the days when some social 
reformers could talk and think about nothing 
except the drink problem. About ten other terrible 
and most entangled problems were manufactured 
in the course of solving, or rather failing to solve, 
the drink problem. For instance, I am sure that 
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the concentration on the liquor traffic was a thing 
that long held up every other kind of traffic. More- 
over, it crowded the town with much worse forms 
of traffic. The change from the normal notion of 
private property to the utterly abnormal notion of 
secret plutocracy, the concentration of capitalism 
and the pulling of all political strings by a few 
rich men, was allowed to grow up as the great 
modern abuse; very largely because rum was the 
only abuse that anybody was allowed to abuse. 


Wickedness of Self-Deceit 


It might have been possible to avert the economic 
catastrophe, which has been the punishment of 
that economic crime, all over the world, but 
especially in the industrial countries, if virtue and 
vigilance and righteous indignation had been a 
little more equally distributed over all the different 
kinds of evil that come forth from the heart of 
man, deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked. Its most desperate wickedness is that it 
is deceitful, and especially self-deceitful; and the 
most enormous monsters of deformity and disease 
can go on growing in the darkness, so long as the 
spotlight is only turned upon one spot; as if it 
were the only possible plague-spot. There would 
be a much better chance, in various places at the 
present time, of anybody having anything to eat, 
if people had been less eager that nobody should 
have one particular thing to drink. This is the 
first objection to conscientious concentration of this 
kind; that the idealist is apt to neglect everything 
in trying to do something. But the other objec- 
tion is even stronger; it is that the idealist is apt 


to end by doing the very opposite of what he 
wants to do. 


Fanatics Are Dangerous 


Thus, in the old parallel of Prohibition, it is not 
now even necessary to discuss the morals of 
moderate drinking; because the reformers really 
produced a new problem of immoderate drinking. 
As was said at the time, Prohibition was abolished 
because it was too wet and not because it was too 
dry. Rather in the same way, it is unnecessary 
to discuss whether we accept the most fanatical 
extreme of Pacifism; or whether any man really 
doubts that he would be acting like a man if he 
struck another man under certain special circum- 
stances. For my own doubt is whether the extreme 
tone of Pacifism is likely to be favourable to Peace. 
There is a sort of little trick, or snag, in the 
ordinary Pacifist way of discussing and denounc- 
ing all wars, which seems to me most likely to 
produce more wars. I have never seen the point 


noted anywhere; and yet it strikes me as very 
obvious. 


There seems to be an attempt to make the very 
word war not only blasphemous, but obscene. It 
is as if the fact of fighting were to become not only 
unjustifiable but unmentionable. I heard that 
some had proposed that the word “‘ Hell ’’ should 
actually be substituted for the word ‘* War,” 
which would surely be very distressing to theolo- 
gians. Thus we should read in some sober and 
precise history of England, about the Crimean 
crisis: ‘* At this point Lord Aberdeen somewhat 
reluctantly decided to go to Hell.’’ Or, in the 
standard works on the breakdown of diplomacy in 
1914, we should read: ‘‘ Placed in this delicate 
situation, Sir Edward Grey considered that his 
only course was to go to Hell with the German 
Emperor; who had already himself gone to Hell 
with the Russian Czar and the President of the 
French Republic.’”’ Properly manipulated, it 
might produce some picturesque and surprising 
verbal effects; but whether it would in fact prevent 
somebody like Sir Edward Grey behaving in the 
same manner, if placed in the same position, I am 
not so sure. 


The Point of Pacifism 


There is, however, a much stronger case against 
what I may call the undiscrimination of war, than 
there is against this rather unbalanced scheme of 
synonyms for war. For the mere proposal to for- 
get the wars of the past has a direct tendency to 
encourage the wars of the future. It is the whole 
point of such Pacifism that it almost always insists 
on blaming everybody; that is, on blaming 
nobody. After every war it would wash the slate 
clean and let everybody start again clear. But 
that obviously means letting everybody start again 
assaulting his neighbours. Many a man would 
assault his neighbour (the irritating neighbour 
with the banjo or the swaggering neighbour with 
the Japanese parasol) if he were absolutely certain 
that, after the general dust-up, the neighbour 
would be quite as much blamed for being assaulted 
as he himself would be blamed for assault. 


These moralists are very fond of saying that we 
no longer settle private quarrels by duels, and 
should no longer settle public quarrels by wars. 
They say it is absurd that we cannot keep the peace 
between civilisations, when we do keep the peace 
between citizens. But how do we keep the peace 
between citizens? Not by washing the slate clean ; 
not by saying it was six to one and half a dozen 
to the other; not by saying that the disgrace 
belongs to all the fighters solely because they were 
fighting. We do not wind up the case by saying 
that all the litigants must be wrong, because they 
are engaged in the crime of litigation. We do not 
say that Law is Hell, 
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We keep the peace only by the painful and 
laborious process of going into the moral merits 
of every case in turn. This is worth noting, 
because some Pacifists are justly angry with a 
baser and more brutal school of anti-Pacifists, who 
do not recognise that the militant act is moral at 
all. Thus there has come to be a savour of some- 
thing cynical about any questioning of the extreme 
pacific idealism; but the real truth is exactly the 
other way. It is not the lowest part of man, but 
the highest part of man, that is starved by a stop- 
page of every kind of resistance or defiance. There 
have been vulgar war-mongers so base as to 
excuse themselves by saying that man is a fighting 
animal. They might as well excuse St. Lawrence 
on the gridiron, by saying that man is meant by 
nature to be a cooked animal. It is the whole 
point, both of the martyr and the soldier, that such 
exceptional heroism is only demanded in condi- 
tions of exceptional horror. But it will not be 
possible to prevent normal people, in normal con- 
ditions, from occasionally admiring or thinking 
about such conditions of horror. To attempt to 
eliminate that is more inhuman than the horror 
itself. 


Daydreams 


And Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance, does talk 
as if we were bound to forbid to you even the day- 
dreams of danger and the mere rumour of that old 
romance. So the sanguine Prohibitionists talked 
of rearing a whole new generation, that should 
have forgotten the very meaning of festivity and 
fermented drink; to the greatly increased profit of 
the sellers of hip-flasks. Mr. Wells said that we 
had all strutted so long in fancy as warriors and 
wandering knights, that it would be hard to give 
it up entirely; but I think he meant that we must 
give it up entirely. Anyhow, some Pacifists cer- 
tainly mean that ; and what they mean is essentially 
meaningless. You cannot prevent fine people 
thinking about fine behaviour, because the condi- 
tions that produce such behaviour are bad. It is 
nothuman. There is an old joke that every young 
man in love romantically imagines himself as 
saving his lady from a house on fire. Would it 
be reasonable to say that every such youth was in 
the habit of going about setting fire to houses? 
Would it be sane to say that falling in love must 
always lead to Arson; and that Arson is Hell? 
Many a normal nurse or doctor must have dallied 
with the thought of what they would do in a great 
pestilence, and hoped they would do their duty 
or even gain some glory by it; but would it be 
sensible to say that normal nurses and doctors go 
about infecting people with germs, and sowing the 
seeds of serious epidemics, that they may have an 
opportunity of gaining professional distinctions? 


Justice and the Truth 


So a man, so long as he retains the quaint 
qualities which make him a man, will always 
openly or secretly hope that he could be a soldier ; 
always supposing that the situation really justified 
soldiering. But that is not saying that he would 
seize on any situation as an excuse for soldiering ; 
or that he has any general desire to increase the 


amount of soldiering in the world. About the 
desirability of making it less and not more, all 
sane people are agreed. The only question, as I 
say, is what does make it less and what does make 
it more. And it seems plain to me that one obvious 
way to increase war is to say that war is the one 
and only crime. For, when once the man in the 
right and the man in the wrong have begun to 
fight, they will both be equally guilty of that 
crime. If you extend your condemnation beyond 
the particular wrongdoing, and treat all fighting 
as generally wrong, then you will end by equally 
blaming both sides for fighting, and not blaming 
the one side for forcing on the fight. By recog- 
nising no virtues except peace, you will merely 
leave all the murderers in peace to murder. And 
this is not because man is a fighting animal; not 
because the truth about man is cynical or bestial ; 
not because the soul of man is so ignoble that it 
cannot appreciate the beauties of brotherhood and 
mercy; not because there is not a truth behind 
Pacifism as there was a truth behind Prohibition ; 
but simply because man does not live by Peace 
alone, but by every word that cometh out of the 
mouth of God; and among those words are Justice 
and the Truth. 


What is really wrong is that a culture cut off 
from religion is making one of its inevitable 
blunders; and that blunder is the attempt to have 
Order without Justice; or, in international things, 
to have Peace without Justice. By putting all the 
emphasis on the mere avoidance of physical fight- 
ing, and of nothing else, we really relieve the right 
pressure of the protest against any number of 
other things; such as economic oppression; even 
of one people by another, or the paralysing of 
whole people by insolent financial threats, or the 
irresponsible omnipotence of a few almost name- 
less nobodies, whether plutocrats or bureaucrats; 
just as we allowed the world to drift towards this 
evil by ignoring every problem except Drink. 


Another Great War on its Way 


The only way to diminish fighting between 
nations, as to diminish fighting between neigh- 
bours, is to have some clear principle of justice 
and not to be afraid to apply it. Just as we decide 
our own internal affairs by deciding definitely 
whether we do or do not recognise private property, 
or personal liberty, or national or local authority. 
Nothing could be worse for such a purpose than 
to treat every quarrel as if it were a blind and 
stupid street-accident, a collision of cars or carts, 
in which everything was to be regretted and no- 
body was to be blamed. The worst position of all 
is when both drivers are blamed, merely for having 
a crash; and neither driver can be blamed for 
being on the wrong side of the road. So, in a 
Pacifist age, the war-monger knows he will be 
blamed for anything, except for being on the 
wrong side of the quarrel. 


Europe is already darkened by the prospect of 
another great war, simply and solely because there 
has been a Pacifist reaction after the last great war. 
In other words, simply because people grew tired 
of discussing whether the quarrel was just, or the 
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settlement just, and were content to say that all 
fighting was unjust, including their own. It 
became unfashionable even to discuss whether the 
cloud of war had originally come out of Prussian- 
ised Germany; and the cheerful consequence is 
that it is now coming out of Prussianised Germany 
again. The only difference is that the Germany is 
even more Prussianised. The Prussian naturally 
likes this game. It can be continued at the option 
of the players, as the old textbooks said; and there 
seems no reason why it should ever stop. He can 
attack anybody he likes, Austria in 19384 or 
Belgium in 1914; and when it is all finished people 
will have forgotten how it began. 


A Way Out of the Labyrinth 


If we have, let us say, a consistent and con- 
tinuous and clear-headed dislike of militarism, we 
shall not have the smallest doubt about which party 
in the European quarrel steadily stands for mili- 
tarism; and is now even more militarist than 
before. But if we extend a looser condemnation, 
not to somebody who is militarist, but to anybody 
who is militant, we may find ourselves in the end 
actually supporting what is illegitimately militarist 
against what is legitimately militant. 


In other words, in times like these, it is utterly 
hopeless to shift our criticism here and there, 
according to whoever was the last person who 
happened to have to fight, or to punish, or to 
assume the old (and temporary) dictatorship ef the 
Romans. We shall never get out of the labyrinth 
until we follow the thread, backward to the begin- 
ning of the story ; and judge it on theoretical prin- 
ciples of justice. This is a long business; but it 
will not be so long as the endless succession of 
wars, which will follow upon a mere preference 
for peace. 


I Believe in Freedom 


1 do not think it is necessary that there should 
be a new war in Europe; though a great many 
English politicians and publicists do, who would 
call themselves pacifist and call me anything from 
romantic to murderous. It is a difference of philo- 
sophy. I am not a fatalist; and all barbarians are 
fatalists; and most fatalists are barbarians. I 
believe in freedom, and therefore in freewill; and 
I am sure that Christendom can choose peace if it 
chooses. But it cannot choose peace without 
justice ; it cannot end a quarrel without asking how 
it began. And, though many pacifist philosophers 
seem to think so, it is not justice to say in a sweep- 
ing manner that everybody is equally unjust. If 
Europe is settled, it must be settled upon some 
intelligent and intelligible principle of settlement ; 
as, for example, the American Civil War was 
settled on the principle that the Union must be 
preserved. There was a great deal to be said on 
the other side. I am myself among those who 
have occasionally said it. But it could not be 
settled on a vague understanding that North and 
South were equally right and equally wrong; and 
both utterly repulsive because they had faced their 
foes in battle. 


Weare often told that there ought to be a United 
States of Europe, parallel to the United States of 
America. We are not always reminded how it 
came about that there was not a Disunited States 
of America. It came about because great men 
like Lincoln and Lee at least agreed that the States 
must be founded on one principle or the other. 
Anybody who wants to give peace to Europe, must 
give it on one principle or the other ; either that the 
Roman civilisation, headed by the Roman pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Britain, is resisting the bar- 
barians beyond the wall; or that the Teutonic 
Race, now called the Nordic Race, is really the 
only fountain of fresh ideas for the future; and 
that this theory makes the English the natural 
kinsmen of the Germans. If we had ieally wanted 
the fulfilment of either principle, we might have 
had peace. But as we only wanted peace, we had 
war. 


Britain Holds the Scales of Justice 


I am certain that the Great War of 1914 could 
have been avoided. I am also certain that there 
is only one way in which it could possibly have 
been avoided. If our own British Government 
had openly declared, not immediately before buc 
long before, that it was ready to fight for France 
and Belgium, there would have been no war; and 
millions of men and many of my friends and yours 
would be still alive. 1 am certain it is equally 
possible to prevent what is called the next war, 
with the same certainty and in the same way. It 
is quite arguable that there would have been 
peace, if we had said as plainly that we were Pro- 
German instead of Pro-French. But there was no 
peace because there was no clear theory of justice. 
Without any theory, one might say without any 
theodicy, we are headed for hundreds of years 
towards exactly what has happened in the last ten 
or twenty years. Wars returning with a mood of 
rabid Jingoism and mere black blind injustice to 
the enemy; followed by equally blind and blank 
reaction of pacifism, really meriting no _ better 
name than fatigue; and then, in due course, 
another blind war arising out of the same blank 
oblivion. 


So long as militarism only means being angry, 
and pacifism only means being tired, that horrible 
cycle of hostilities will return. Until mankind 
has, as any magistrate has, the moral courage to 
say that this man is right and the other man 


. wrong, things will go on as they are. For long 


interludes we may even call it peace; but what it 
really is is oblivion; we are so utterly weary of 
quarrelling, that for about ten years or so we are 
content to lie down and wait for the next quarrel. 


_ subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification tothe Saturday 
Review, 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
W.C.2. 
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Eve in Paris 


HE arrival of the King and Queen of Yugo- 
Slavia will be honoured in present-day 
fashion—by a squadron of Republican 

Guards, flags and greenery, also the familiar gold- 
fringed draperies. A banquet at the Elysée, and 
a reception at the Hotel de Ville demonstrate the 
joy of Paris in welcoming it’s Royal guests. 

Not so were Sovereigns greeted of old. When 
the astute Leopold of Belgium, combining business 
with pleasure, visited the Exposition of 1867 and 
settled the difficulty about Luxemburg, Napoleon 
III entertained him superbly. The Tsar Nicholas, 
coming to inaugurate the bridge called after 
Alexander III, witnessed wonderful festivities, 
magnificent balls and galas and a review where 
Cavalry, numbering 10,000, in gorgeous uniforms, 
paraded before the Emperor. During this, a 
famous General riding a restive horse. bit the dust 
at his Majesty’s feet, while the Minister of War 
bit his lips with annoyance, and Nicholas repressed 
smiles. The town was en Féte; the Champs 
Elysées was illuminated and flower-wreathed. 
People danced under the trees; places of amuse- 
ment were crowded. It was “‘ Gai Paris.” 


Guests of the nation were generally lodged at 
the Affaires Etrangerés, not too comfortably. In 
1900, the authorities had the Royal suites in the 
Quai d’Orsay re-decorated and modernised, but, 
M. Doumergue requiring larger official premises, 
the apartments were converted to the use of the 


President. 


Monsieur Barthou has_ disappointed and 
estranged many of his followers by concluding the 
alliance with Soviet Russia, and forcing her 
admittance on the League of Nations. An 
important French newspaper declares ‘‘ France is 
now like a person who, having received a leper 
into his house, wonders at lack of visitors, and 
loss of friends.”’ 


The Soviet is spending immense sums on 
propaganda. ‘“‘ Not gratuitously,’’ remarks Aux 
Ecoutes, ‘‘are certain French newspapers 
representing Litvinoff as the champion of peace; 
and Stalin as a kindly philanthropist.”” They 
possess two ardent admirers in M. Dupuy, director 
of the Petit Parisien and ex-Minister Georges 
Bonnet, who both offer fulsome praise. Recently 
M. Bonnet toured in Russia (knowing no word of 
the language) and the usual farce was played; he 
was shown what the authorities desired him to see 
and sent home to write panegyrics of a happy land 
governed by benevolent rulers, who long for 
universal peace. 

* * 

The official Pravda, however, voices other hopes. 
“* The drums of our Red Army shall beat, and our 
bayonets and war-planes carry the Red Communist 
Revolution throughout the world,’’ it announces. 
“Then shall come deliverance for India, China, 
and all oppressed classes.”’ 


The threat is clear. Capitalism must be 
destroyed, and give place to Bolshevism. 

Yet the hated financier has his uses; Soviet 
agents are seeking official sanction to float a loan 
in this country. Should the authorities, dreading 
popular indignation, refuse, French banks, it is 
thought in financial circles, will advance funds 
secretly. 


Meanwhile, the Journal de Moscou, printed in 
French, is circulated, drawing attention to a 
** State Loan ’’ paying seven per cent. Would-be 
investors, to apply to the State Bank of U.S.S.R., 
Foreign Department, Moscow. 


But the French rentier remembers his heavy 
losses over the former debt repudiated by the 
Soviet. This audacious request for a fresh Loan 
(on what security ?) will certainly take away his 
breath, but he will retain his money. 


* * * 


Admirers have just erected a monument to the 
famous Alphonse Allais, Master of Humour, in 
his native Town of Honfleur, where his father, a 
chemist, once destined the boy to follow in the 
paternal footsteps. 


Paris, however, attracted him, and he quickly 
made a brilliant position as a writer and a 
journalist. An inveterate practical joker, on one 
occasion he tormented the postal authorities. 


‘* Do you wish to correspond with your friends 
gratis? ’’ he asked in his paper. ‘‘ Spread over 
your stamps a thin coat of collodion and the post- 


marks will not penetrate. Tell your friends to- 


wash off the collodion with ether, and the process 
can be repeated indefinitely.” 


Thousands of letters thus treated went through 
the post. To wash all the stamps was a job the 
post offices could not undertake. There seemed 
no law under which the ingenious Allais could be 
prosecuted, so the matter went on awhile, dying 
ultimately a natural death. 


* * * 


Fashions this Autumn are amusing and varied. 
The silhouette may resemble that of a furled 
Umbrella or be Bell-shaped ; draperies, bunched at 
the back, recall the bustle of Victorian days. 
Curves, not angles, will, it is said, be the rage, 
but this has been falsely prophesied for many 
seasons past. Au fond, the Frenchman admires 
the plumper beauty ; the Rubens type. rather than 
the Van Dongen, but the ladies desire to be tall 
and thin like English and Scandinavian belles. 


Less paint, and more dyes are used now. 
Parisians certainly prefer blondes, and beautiful 
dark hair is turned golden, henna. or platinum- 
hued. Dyed furs are also in vogue—green. fox, 
blue ermine, red sables. Materials are gorgeous 
and costly, painted laces and satins. Gold-shot 
velvets, gold or silver sequins glitter on evening 
gowns, and jet is again in favour. 
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Some Doubts About the 
New Cunarder 


HEN Her Majesty the Queen performed 
the launching ceremony on the giant 
Cunarder on Wednesday week, and that 

great ship took the water, a few knowledgeable 
people shook their heads and wondered. They 
were doubtful on several points, both structural 
and economic. 


For over two years, the skeleton lay on the 
stocks. No building was done on her, and 
although she was under care and maintenance the 
whole time, there was a certain amount of settle- 
ment. It was inevitable, since no shoring in the 
world could have held that vast mass of metal 
completely immovable for so long a period. The 
total settlement, it is true, was less than one inch, 
but the stresses set up through the ribs and 
longitudinals must of necessity be terrific. It is 
purely a matter of mathematics. 


In a smaller ship, it would not have been a 
serious matter, since the weight of metal is less. 
But in the case of Queen Mary, the greater weight 
produces a proportionately greater strain. The hull 
platings, decks and double bottoms will naturally 
add a great deal of strength to the completed ship, 
but the fact that internally she has been subject to 
these great strains, due to her settlement on the 
stocks, does not make for robustness. 


Danger of Sagging 

There is another aspect too which is disquieting. 
These inordinately long ships (Queen Mary’s 
overall length is some 1,012 feet) are a prey to what 
is known as “‘ hogging ’’ and “‘ sagging.’’ The 
long Atlantic seas are normally of such pitch that 
they affect all ships of 700 feet and over in this 
way. At one moment, the ship is supported on 
wave crests at the bow and stern and the centre is 
only partially water-borne in the intervening 
trough. A second or two later, the reverse action 
has taken place. The centre of the ship is now 
carried on a wave crest, the bow and stern being, 
in their turn, left partially suspended. 


.Only ships of great overall length are subject 
to this strain, since shorter ships follow the motion 
of the sea, steaming over the waves and not 
through them. This is, of course, a natural 
longitudinal stress, and one which can be 
countered by additional strength in building, but, 
with stresses having already been set up, its effect 
is likely to be felt in the new Cunarder. 


Another structural objection to these big ships 
lies in the enormous compartments into which they 
are divided. Engine rooms, boiler rooms, 
lounges, ballrooms, dining rooms, swimming 
baths, etc., are each very large in proportion to 
the total accommodation of the ship and there is 
no means of subdividing them in any way with 
water-tight bulkheads. 


This weakness has to be faced in all passenger 


liner construction, but it assumes proportions alto- 
gether too great for complete tranquillity in a 
vessel the size of Queen Mary. The flooding of only 
one compartment is likely to have very serious 
consequences, since the weight of water admitted 
and the resulting pressure on adjoining decks and 
bulkheads is extremely large. Probably Naval 
construction is the ideal in this respect. Sub- 
division is carried to a point where the ship is 
virtually unsinkable without complete destruction. 
In the average liner, up to 20,000 or 25,000 tons, 
the internal spaces are not excessive in size, and 
water-tight subdivision can be carried out to an 
extent which introduces a fair measure of safety. 
With the big luxury liners, such as Queen Mary, 
it is a precept which has to be more or less 
discarded, thus introducing an element of risk. 


The Economic Question 

Opinion is divided as to whether these ships will 
ever prove successful economically. The capital 
cost is tremendous; the figure for the construction 
of the new Cunarder is put as high as £4,500,000; 
and the running costs are proportionately large. 
In a ship of this size and quality, everything must 
be kept up at concert pitch, whether the ship is 
full or not. At best, Queen Mary will lower the 
Atlantic record by a few hours. That may attract 
a certain number of passengers. For a few trips, 
she will be a novelty and will probably be booked 
up to capacity. But can it last? 


Again, doubts are being expressed as to whether 
excessive luxury is really-a saleable commodity. 
Comfort, service, attention and amusement are all 
inducements, and perfectly legitimate ones in 
attracting passengers, but it is not beyond the 
bounds of reason that by her superlative luxury, 
Queen Mary will alienate some clients into other 
less impressive ships. That view has been 
expressed more than once and by people who 
habitually make the crossing several times each 
year. 


We have already seen more than one pointer 
towards the condition of the Atlantic passenger 
trade. There has been the forced amalgamation 
of the two great English operating companies. 
There have been the huge subsidies provided not 
only by the American, French, Italian and 
German Governments to finance their Atlantic 

nger lines, but by our own Government as 
well in the building of this ship. And it must be 
remembered that by the time the new Cunarder 
makes her maiden voyage, there will be another 
giant on the route in competition with her, the 
French liner Normandie. 


Is it really worth it? Public money has been 
spent on this ship. She may be a financial 
success, she may turn out to be a liability. At 
present, she is nothing but a huge white elephant. 
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A Great Gentleman 
The Iron Duke 


APOLEON himself admitted that the Duke 
of Wellington was fully his equal as an 
army commander, and that the Duke had 

the additional advantage of a greater self control. 
Arthur Wellesley had at least one other point of 
superiority over Napoleon in that he was a great 
gentleman. He never did a mean thing in his 
life. He never swerved for a moment from the 
strictest, the highest conceptions of honour. An 
amazing record for a man whose life was wrapped 
up in war and politics for sixty years. But true 
to the glory of the race and name which reached 
their highest expression in that granite personality. 


Arthur Wellesley was as nearly without personal 
ambition as any character in history. Asa young 
man he declared that to reach the rank of Major- 
General in the British Army was the highest 
honour to which he could or did aspire. Destiny 
led him on to far greater heights, but it does not 
appear that he ever lost his head or placed his own 
interests before those of his King and country— 
his King especially. 


To Serve the King 


For the Great Duke was above everything a 
King’s man. So strong was this principle with 
him that during the stormy twenties and thirties 
of last century he refused to join the Opposition 
when his Government was driven from office. He 
had only taken office to serve the King he declared, 
and whenever the Crown required his services they 
were at the Royal disposal. 


Meanwhile, out of office he steadily supported 
the King’s Ministers so far as he could. He lifted 
the sordid game of politics to a higher level by 
the selfless sacrifice of his time, his energy, his 
health and even his reputation to the public service. 
When he entered the political arena he had already 
won the highest honours which England or Europe 
could shower upon him. He had nothing to gain 
by devoting the latter half of his life to the thank- 
less business of politics. His sole motive was to 


serve the King in peace as he had served him in 
war. 


Real Statesmanship 


Having delivered Europe from the Napoleonic 
scourge at Waterloo, he dominated the counsels of 
the Allies in Paris, and the peace subsequently 
enjoyed by Europe for the best part of half a 
century was largely due to his wise and generous 
guidance of their conferences. He was at least 
as eminent in statesmanship as in war. His 
opposition to the Reform Bill in Parliament in 
1832 brought down upon him the wrath of the 
Ramsay MacDonalds and Stafford Crippses of the 
day. He was mobbed on the actual anniversary of 


Waterloo, and the windows of Apsley House were 
smashed by another chivalrous crowd on the night 
when he sat by his dying wife’s bedside. 


But has not the sequel largely justified his dis- 
trust of the many headed? What has been the 
outcome of the revolution which snatched power 
from the hands that had made Britain great, and 
transferred it, first to the manufacturers in the 
towns, and lastly to every man and woman who 
can sign their names? 


Circumspice! 


Readers of Mr. Guedalla’s brilliant monograph, 
‘* The Duke,’’ must have been struck by the logic 
and reasonableness of Wellington’s arguments 
against the extension of the franchise. They must 
have been equally struck by the fulfilment of many 
of his predictions. 


He Could Yield 


That he was no mere Don Quixote or Mrs. 
Partington is proved by his action both with 
regard to the Reform Bill and to Catholic 
Emancipation. He fought these measures as he 
had fought Soult and Masséna in Spain. He 
fought for a definite objective; not merely to win 
battles. He could retreat if the objective was no 
longer attainable. So when it became clear that 
the country was bent upon reform, he could yield 
rather than plunge it into revolution. _ And 
similarly, when he saw that Ireland would be lost 
to Britain unless the Catholics were emancipated, 
he himself took emancipation in hand, and put it 
through in the teeth of the King himself, and of 
most of his colleagues in the Cabinet. 


He knew when to yield, and he yielded with the 
dignity which never left him; but even while 
bowing to the nation’s will, he left on record 
impressive warnings, which are even now coming 
true. 


Victor of Waterloo 


So far we have considered the Duke as a states- 
man and King’s man. But as a soldier he 
outshone Marlborough, as he beat Napoleon, not 
merely in the art and practice of generalship, hut 
in the strength and uprightness of his character. 
This it was that won for him the love and confid- 
ence of all the peoples whose countries he marched 
through or reduced, from Mysore to Spain. He 
never lost a battle. He never wasted the life of a 
single soldier. His campaigns were models of 
prudence, daring, foresight and successful per- 
severance. And at Waterloo he crowned them by 
defeating Napoleon and freeing Europe from the 
most arrogant despotism it had known since 
Louis XIV. 


But, first and last, he was the Great Gentleman. 
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High Politics from the Inside 


Truth About the League 
By Robert Machray 


HOUGH he may perhaps find some comfort 
of sorts in the addition to the League of 
Soviet Russia, Afghanistan and Ecuador, 

the stoutest partisan of the ‘‘ Geneva Institution ”’ 
can scarcely fool himself into believing there was 
anything satisfactory, much less splendid, in the 
results of the meetings of the Assembly or the 
Council which closed last week-end. It is not 
too much to say that no-one who participated in 
the proceedings left Geneva a happier or more 
hopeful man—unless it was M. Litvinoff! 

For these proceedings, if they did nothing else, 
emphasised, even more than those of previous 
years, the serious divergences of national aims, 
outlook and policy generally which indicate only 
too clearly the extreme precariousness of the 
situation in Europe, and serve at the same time 
to stress the utter uselessness of the League. 

Taken together, these meetings extended over 
seventeen days, and putting aside some small 
stuff, the business that chiefly occupied them 
publicly, privately or secretly was concerned with 
three subjects of admittedly major importance. 
They were Austria, the Saar, and National 
Minorities. The first and second have undoubt- 
edly highly explosive possibilities of more or less 
immediacy; the third, if not so full of quick 
dynamite, can become dangerous enough. 


“Framework of the League!” 


It is extremely significant that the first question, 
which covered the independence of Austria, never 
reached the floor of the League at all. A number 
of conversations took place outside it. French 
policy, which of late has not been particularly 
successful, desired, with the support of the Little 
Entente, that the three Great Powers, France, 
Iraly and England, who interested themselves in 
the matter, should come under a definite obligation 
to take action, presumably military, if required, 
in the case of an attack on Austria, but all this 
was to lie “‘ within the framework of the League.” 
Blessed phrase ! 

What our Government did is sufficiently well 
known, but what Italy felt and feels on this subject 
is not. There has been a distinct improvement in 
the relations of France and Italy to each other, 
but no similar improvement has as yet occurred 
in those between Italy and Yugoslavia, and in 
this instance Yugoslavia means the Little Entente. 
Yugoslavia has long been antagonistic to Signor 
Mussolini, and her suspicion and distrust of him 
were greatly increased when he made his spirited 
pro-Austrian demonstration on the Brenner.’ 

At the moment, Yugoslavia cuts something of 
a figure in the high politics of Europe. Alexander, 
her King, has just concluded a visit to his neigh- 
bour, Boris, the King of Bulgaria, and all 


_Albania. The latest phase was a sharp polemic a 


accounts agree in stating that the result of their 
meeting marks a ‘‘ new era ’’ in Bulgaro-Yugoslav 
relations. I always feel more than a little 
doubtful myself when I come across the expression 
new era, but unquestionably a process of appease- 
ment, if not of reconciliation, has been at work in 
the Balkans, which, of course, is an excellent 
thing. It is possible, however, for Mussolini to 
regard it rather differently. 

The quarrel between Italy and Yugoslavia dates 
back to that Treaty of London which promised 
large tracts on the eastern shores of the Adriatic 
to the former as a reward for entering the war on 
the side of the Allies. But when the settlement was 
made, Italy did not have the promise fulfilled, 
because the claim of the Yugoslavs was adjudged 
the better, but the adverse decision rankled. Since 
Mussolini came on the scene there have been 
several bitter controversies, particularly over 


week or two ago between a Belgrade paper and an 
Italian journal; it spread quickly to the whole 
Press of the two countries, with a plentiful, 
reciprocal bespattering of mud. What always 
seems curious is that these envenomed exchanges 
have a very slight effect on the large volume of 
the trade across the Adriatic. 
Mussolini Knows 
Now, in one or other of its three States, the 
Little Entente has always a ‘representative on the 
Council of the League; whether Czechoslovak or 
Rumanian he is bound by a very stringent pact to 
side with Yugoslavia, and this explains why 
Mussolini was determined to keep the Austrian 
question entirely outside the League. He wished 
his hands to be free, and in any case he has never 
made a secret of his contempt for the League. 
Though M. Barthou poses as a protagonist of 
the League, he knows, quite as well as Mussolini, 
that it is impotent. And thus it was that when 
the Saar question was being discussed at Geneva 
he did not hesitate to say that France will, if 
necessary—and it probably will be necessary—go 
outside the League and employ her own troops to 
ensure free voting in the Saar when the plebiscite 
is held next year. It is the grave misfortune of 
France that her Foreign Ministers have not 
always spoken with equal firmness. 
That last remark applies with special force to 
French policy vis-d-vis Poland. One of the 
principal reasons why Marshal Pilsudski resolved 
on the independent line he took last year was the 
weak and flabby policy of M. Paul-Boncour. It 
simply disgusted the Marshal—which accounts for 
many things that have since taken place, not 
excepting Polish action at Geneva respecting 
National Minorities. 
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Can Science Save the Miners? 
The Cause of Pit Disasters 


By a Scientific Correspondent 


O the scientist, the shocking catastrophe at 
the Gresford Colliery is one of those events 
which act as a challenge and spur him on 

to further research. What are the essential links 
in the chain of accidents which led to the 
explosion? How may such disasters be avoided ; 
or at any rate, what precautions are we to take in 
order to reduce the danger to a minimum ? 

Most people imagine that the causes of such 
explosions are far simpler than they really are. 
The galleries of the mine become filled with a 
mixture of air and marsh gas; then someone comes 
along carrying a naked light, or perhaps a spark 
flies from a pick and the whole thing goes up in 
flames. It is, therefore, widely imagined that the 
only precautions necessary to safety are the avoid- 
ance of naked lamps and gaseous atmospheres. 

But things are much more complicated. To 
begin with, it is quite possible that an explosion 
may occur without the accumulation of marsh gas: 
ordinary dry coal dust will do just as well. 
Indeed, the dust of any inflammable substance is 
a potential source of danger if it is present in 
sufficiently large quantities. There are instances 
oi explosions in flour mills which were probably 
due to flour dust. 

It would, therefore, be desirable not only to have 
continuous indications of the percentage of marsh 
gas and other hydrocarbons present in the air of 
the mine, but also to have a continuous record of 
how much finely divided coal there is. It is 
impossible to extract coal from the face without 
raising a great deal of dust ; and to keep this down 
to a minimum, highly efficient ventilation is 
essential, and is usually—though not always— 
provided. In spite of all precautions, however, it 
will inevitably happen that, unnoticed by those in 
charge, the air of the mine becomes dangerously 
explosive. Then a light or a spark will cause an 
explosion which may spread throughout the mine. 


The Safety Lamp 
It was to avoid this sort of accident that Sir 
Humphrey Davy devised his ‘‘ safety ’’ lamp over 
a hundred and twenty years ago. He enclosed the 
flame of the oil lamps or of the candles carried by 


‘the miners completely by fine wire gauze. The 


gauze’allowed the passage of air to feed the flame, 
but its good heat-conducting properties cooled 
any incandescent gases which passed through it 
to such an extent as to extinguish any flame. 

The difficulty is that there are other ways of 
igniting mixtures of air and coal dust or marsh 
gas than carrying naked lights into them. For 
instance, in many cases the simplest and most 
effective method of getting coal is to use a blasting 
charge. Indeed, nearly half of our yearly con- 
sumption of thirty-five million pounds of explosives 
is used in our mines. 


When these explosives are discharged, it is 
inevitable that a wave of compressed air should 
start out from the disturbed place and gradually 
spread through the mine at a speed a little greater 
than that of sound—say about 1,200 feet per 
second. Whenever such a shock wave passes 
through an explosive mixture, it may detonate it : 
air containing six or seven per cent. of marsh gas 
may be fired by applying suddenly a pressure of 
800 Ibs. per square inch. There is no doubt that 
such pressure waves are sometimes a contributory 
factor in the actual ignition of inflammable gas 
mixtures. To miminise the danger from this 
source it is now usual to manufacture “‘ safe ”’ 
explosives which detonate rather slowly and pro- 
duce a less violent shock wave. 


Danger of Explosives 

Again, when explosives are used there is always 
a distinct danger that a flame may be produced 
or that small incandescent particles of coal or of 
explosive may be shot out. To diminish the 
dangers from this source, it is now usual to mix 
the explosives used with various inert substances 
like ordinary salt. For example, a typical British 
‘* permitted ’’ explosive contains about 10 per 
cent. of nitroglycerine, 60 per cent. of nitrate of 


ammonia, 10 per cent. of woodmeal and 20 per. 


cent. common salt. 

Quite lately, another type of explosive is being 
used with success under the name of the ‘‘ Cardox 
blasting process.’’ A steel shell is filled with 
carbonic acid gas under great pressure and is 
sealed by a diaphragm which breaks when a definite 
pressure is reached. The gas in the shell is 
heated by firing a cartridge and its pressure rises 
to over 30,000 Ibs. per square inch. The dia- 
phragm shears off and the pressure is suddenly 
transferred to the coal. Thus there is no flame 
and no incandescent products are formed; while, 
at the same time, it is claimed that more lump 
coal is produced than by the use of the older 
explosives. 


It is certain that mining will never become one 
of the really safe occupations, but considerable 
progress has been made during the last hundred 
years and will continue to be made. The miners 
go down into the bowels of the earth at the cost 
of great toil and danger and for pitifully small 
remuneration. They bring up to the surface the 
most important of all our raw materials and upon 
their efforts depends our commercial and industrial 
prosperity. They have an absolute right to count 
on the continued efforts of our scientists and 
inventors. The essential task of research is going 
on vigorously, not only in this country, but in 
the United States and on the Continent as well. 


Results are shared and, gradually, improvements 
are being made. 
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Why We Lost America’s 


_.,.. By a Yachting Correspondent 


HE chief consolation to be found in this 
year’s series of races for the America’s Cup 
is that an English victory was never nearer. 

Endeavour was the finest boat England has ever 
sent over. Certainly no boat has ever come nearer 
to winning back the Cup, and her first two races 
proved that she was perfectly capable of beating 
the American defender. She was undoubtedly 
the better boat of the two and the fact that she 
failed must be ascribed to other reasons than bad 
design or seaworthiness. 


As everyone knows, she won the first two races 
without much difficulty. She should have won 
the third had Mr. Sopwith been content to let well 
alone. Endeavour had worked out-a commanding 
lead of over six minutes on the windward beat 
and, though down to leeward, could have fetched 
the buoy without tacking. Instead, Mr. Sopwith 
put his boat about, crossed Rainbow’s bow and 
attempted to blanket her. In the circumstances 
these tactics were ridiculous and unnecessary. 
Endeavour lost her way during the tacks, Rainbow 
held hers and enabled Mr. Vanderbilt to sail her 
through Mr. Sopwith’s lee into the lead, which 
she retained throughout the rest of the race. 

This sort of thing is fairly common in club races 
in England. It adds considerably to the excite- 
ments of a yacht race and, since the result is 
always the least important part, few people resist 
the temptation of sacrificing a lead in order to 
mess about with the other competing boats. 
But in a race where the result is all-important and 
where such great issues are at stake, it is a most 
unwise proceeding. 


The Protest 


Thig race made the score two wins to one in 
favour of Endeavour and she was still the favourite 
when the fateful fourth race was sailed. This 
was the race in which Mr. Sopwith protested 
against Rainbow and his protest was disallowed 
under a technicality peculiar to America. 

The actual cause of the protest has never been 
in dispute. Endeavour was leading and Rainbow 
tried to pass her to windward. Mr. Sopwith 
luffed Endeavour up into the wind in order to 
prevent Rainbow from getting past him. Under 
the rules of yacht racing, which are recognised by 
all countries, Mr. Vanderbilt had to respond to 
Endeavour’s luff, by luffing Rainbow as well. 
He did nothing of the sort, but held his course, 
forcing Mr. Sopwith to bear away again in order 
to prevent a collision. Actually, had Rainbow 
responded, as she should have done, she would 
never have got into the lead or won the race. It 
was a flagrant breach of the rules and should have 
resulted in Rainbow’s disqualification. 

Following English precedent, and with the 
advice of the New York Yacht Club representative 
on board Endeavour, Mr. Sopwith did not hoist 
his protest flag until within sight of the committee 


Cup 


boat. As we all know, his protest was not even 
considered, on the grounds that his flag was not 
displayed until too late. 


After that decision, Endeavour never really 
recovered. She lost the next two races, and the 
Cup, through rank bad helmsmanship and an 
indifferent display by her crew. It is difficult to 
lay the entire blame for this on Mr. Sopwith or 
his crew. They had seen a fine effort on their 
part set at nought by a decision which was palp- 
ably unfair, and it cannot have failed to rattle 
them. No yacht can ever show her best paces 
unless both helmsman and crew are able to exclude 
every single thought from their minds except the 
one business of getting the last ounce out of their 
boat. 


Two points in this series stand out. Firstly, 
there is the question of sails. In England, where 
winds are generally stronger than in America, the 
big cutters use two, or even three, headsails. We 
have been very conservative in this respect, and 
although Genoa jibs are by no means unknown, 
their use has never really been exploited by the 
big boats. Actually, during this last series of 
Cup races, Genoas were used more than any other 
headsails and their great drawing power in light 
winds more than counterbalanced their slight 
drawback in forcing the boats a little further off 
the wind. 

“Mae West's” 

Much the same can be said about the spinnakers. 
The American parachute spinnaker, or ‘‘ Mae 
West’s’’ as they are called, proved definitely 
superior to the type we favour over here. The 
next time we send over a challenger for that 
elusive cup, we cannot afford to rely on methods 
which only hold good in these waters. 

The other point that stands out is rather a vexed 
one in the circumstances which attended Mr. 
Sopwith’s challenge. When Endeavour’s crew 
struck on the eve of sailing for America, he called 
for amateurs to make up the deficiency. It was a 
move remarkable more for its sensationalism than 
for its wisdom. It is no discredit to the 
Corinthians who went over as crew to say that 
that they are not the equals of professionals. How 
could they expect to be? 

In America, the yachts are manned by 
Scandinavian crews, which are probably the finest 
in the world. It is, to say the least, highly 
optimistic to challenge with anything but the very 
best that this country can produce. Mr. Sopwith 
has no excuse. He was offered the pick of the 
English professional crews before he sailed and 
even after his arrival he could have had one of 
the American professional crews for the asking, 
though it is probably a very good thing that he 
did not. It would have taken the gilt off the 


gingerbread had Endeavour won in such circum- 
stances. 
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They Shall Have Music... 
.... « By Major R. R. Willis, V.C. 


Grinder, who serenely grindest 
At my door the 100th Psalm, 

Till thou ultimately findest 
Pence, in thy unwashen palm! 


INCE Calverley wrote his strangely prophetic 
lines, London has so completely changed 
that the man about town of fifty years 

ago would perhapS welcome one feature of the 
streets which has not only not altered, but has 
even become enhanced. 

In every district of the West End there is a 
constant succession of street musicians, of - an 
astonishing variety. Variety of instruments, I 
should have said, for in their range of ‘‘ music ”’ 
their choice of programme shows a conservative 
quality which far exceeds the double-dyed True 
Blue! 

Even in a B.B.C. programme I have never heard 
the same tune more than three times in one day, but 
in some London streets the same tune may be 
heard, at the same time, on three different instru- 
ments, varied only in key, tempo, and in the skill 
of the performer. 

Apart from the B.B.C., the following is a typical 
musical programme, such as might be heard from 
my window, with slight modifications according to 
the day of the week. 


8 a.m. Selection of war time airs by a small 
band (cornet, clarionet, accordion, drum). 
8.30 a.m. Piper in uniform, with pail for 


collecting. Gramophone, playing ‘* Good- 
night, Sweetheart! ’’ over and over, till a 
parting gift is freely granted by some 
philanthropist. 

9 a.m.-12 noon (when there is an interval for 
refreshment ?), Londonderry Air; Tosti’s 
Goodbye ; Intermezzo; Sole Mio; played by 
violin (amplified), banjo, clarinet, piano, 
small band, gramophones, organs. Sung 
by tenors, baritones, and others. 

1 p.m. Lunch music, barrel organs, tunes not 
identified. 

4 p.m. Tea music, as for morning and lunch 
hour. 


About six there is a lull till the various gongs 
summon the audience to dinner, to the accompani- 
ment of soprano singers, jazz pianists, and massed 
barrel organs! 

On Sundays. a concession is made by a few, 
very few, hymn tunes, which when played on a 
banjo or mandoline should have the effect of 
filling the churches, for these players are not 
allowed within 100 yards of a church. 

Barrel organs vary much in character. The 
better sort give no sound and these, I suspect, are 
the most remunerative. Others play very slowly, 
suggesting the unspeakable tortures to which the 
Early Christians were submitted. 

There is, of course, a pathetic side to all this 
cacaphonic parade, and this is evidently recognised 
by a section of the public. One kind lady of my 
acquaintance invariably rewards The Lost Chord, 
which comes round once a month, with a ten 
shilling note! 
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BOOKS OF THE MOMENT 


Exploration: 
“ Everest, 1933 * (reviewed in this issue). 


Biography: 
“Bertrand of Brittany ” 


Memoirs: 
‘The Naval Memoirs of Admiral Sir Roger Keyes” 
(Thornton Butterworth, 21s.) 


Novels: 
** Captain en by Hugh Walpole 
(Macmillans, 7s. 
“A Handful of Dust,” ae Evelyn Waugh (Chapman 
& Hall, 7s. 6d.). 
“The New Cesar,” by Alfred Neumann 
(Hutchinsons, 10s. 6d. Reviewed in this issue.) 


A Great French Hero 


er old story goes that among the presents 

showered on Joan of Arc as she led the 
French armies to victory was one she specially 
treasured and wore. 

This was a gold ring that belonged to Bertrand 
du Guesclin, the great warrior of the 14th century, 
who nullified the victories of Edward III and the 
Black Prince in France by restoring to his 
sovereign, Charles V, the greater part of Brittany 
and Normandy, and who at a time when 
Feudalism was still strong stood out as the 
stubborn champion of French nationality. 

The life of this French hero. has been vividly 
portrayed by one of the most brilliant of the 
younger generation of French writers, Roger 
Vercel, and an excellent English translation of his 
book by Miss Marion Saunders has just been 
published by Messrs. Routledge under the title 
** Bertrand of Brittany ’’ (10s. 6d.). 

What will especially appeal to English readers of 
this book is the impartiality with which this period 
of the Hundred Years War is dealt with by M. 
Vercel. He is naturally out to exalt the character 
of his hero, but he does not do this at the expense 
of Bertrand’s English enemies. The chivalrous 
spirit of that age seems to inform M. Vercel’s very 


pages. 


(reviewed in this issue). 


Courage, Loyalty and Chivalry 

It is a biography full of light and colour. The 
ugly duckling of a child, who was the despair of 
his parents because of his unruly behaviour and 
his love of organising village fights, we see 
gradually growing up into, first, a sort of Robin 
Hood who loved the peasants and was loved by 
them and whose ambuscades and raids brought 
terror to isolated garrisons and detachments; then 
the guerilla leader who was past master of the 
art of surprise; and finally the Constable of 
France, with more regular forces behind him, 
sweeping along from triumph on to triumph. 
. A man, to whom fear meant nothing; who in 
his earliest years would never refuse the chance 
of a personal combat and who performed at various 
times prodigies of valour, but who in later life 
learnt how to restrain his impetuous nature and 
even helped to confirm Charles V in his belief 
that true wisdom sometimes lay in avoiding battle. 

And not the least part of du Guesclin’s glory 
was his unswerving loyalty to those he served; he 
was immune to the tempting offers alike of the 
Duke of Lancaster and of Don Pedro of Spain, 


If, too, he fought fiercely and had no mercy for 


traitors, he did his best by stratagem, example and 


precept to reduce the horrors of war. Even with 
his dying breath he besought his soldiery to 
‘‘ remember that your business is only with those who 
carry arms. The Churchmen, the poor, the women and 
children are not your enemies.”’ 


The spoils of victory were liberally distributed 
to his following and for the purpose of his 
campaigns he sold or mortgaged his own posses- 
sions. Never was a soldier of fortune less con- 
cerned with material gain for himself. 

There are many ‘purple patches” in 
M. Vercel’s record, such, for example, as the 
history of the famous tournay at Dinan over which 
the Duke of Lancaster presided in the intervals of 
a truce and in which Bertrand displayed his 
prowess in single combat or the description of 
that scene at Najera in Spain when Bertrand 
finally yielded to “‘ the finest gentleman on earth,”’ 
the Black Prince, or the account of du Guesclin’s 
famous “‘ gesture,”” when, asked by the Black 
Prince to fix his own ransom, he proudly specified 
the ‘* unheard-of figure ”’ of 100, 000 florins. 

At the age of sixty, after 40 years of almost 
incessant fighting, he was besieging Chateauneuf 
in the Auvergne when illness overtook him. He 
died just as the fortress was to surrender. And as 
his body lay in state in his tent, the English 
garrison came out to pay its respects to the dead: 

The English captain and his officers knelt for a short 
prayer; then, rising, the governor placed the bunch 
of huge keys on the dead man’s knees. As they went 
away, the English wept like the French, because he 
was the most valiant man in the world, because he 
waged the best war that had ever been, and because he 
ransomed them with courtesy and had always shown 
himself trustworthy in his promises of peace or truce. 

His physical ugliness which had repelled his 
mother in his youth remained with him to the end, 
but it did not exclude him from romance, the love 
of his countrymen or the admiration of his English 
foes. It was seen to be merely the outer covering 
of a great soul. 


A Regimental History 


AJOR-GEN. SIR HENRY EVERETT, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., has compiled a monu- 
mental work in his ‘‘ History of the Somerset 
Light Infantry,’’ with a foreword by H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, K.G., K.T. (Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
20s.). 

Many interesting customs of the times are here 
referred to. Thus a return dated July, 1709, of 
officers absent from the Regiment in Portugal 
gives as reasons for the absence of Captain 
Hastings and Lieutenants Maxwell and Booth that 
they were children. 

This was a common device, which continued till 
long afterwards, for making provision for the 
families of officers killed on active service, and 
took the place of pensions. 

Ideas of what a soldier should look like were 
not always the same as they are to-day. Thus, 
in May, 1801, an order ran, ‘“‘ Such few officers as 
have adopted moustachoes are desired to discon- 
tinue them, as they carry an appearance not only 
of affected singularity but of want of cleanliness,” 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
LONDON 


URGENTLY NEEDS 
YOUR HELP 


Only half our income is met 
by endowments: for the rest 


we depend on the generosity 
of the Public 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


President : 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : Secretary & Clerk to the 
Hon. Sir ARTHUR STANLEY, ; Governors : 


6.8.E., C.B., M.V.0. Lt.-Col. A. P. B. IRWIN 
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Climbing Everest 


VEREST, the loftiest mountain in the world, 
has been conquered from the air by a 
magnificent feat of daring and enterprise, made 
possible through the patriotic vision and generosity 
of Lady Houston. 


The time is also, one hopes, not long distant, 
when Everest will be known to have been con- 
quered on foot. One says ‘“‘ known ’”’ advisedly, 
for no one can say how far the ill-fated Mallory and 
_ Irvine progressed in 1924. But what is certain is 
that ascents were made on both the expeditions of 
1924 and 1933 to well over 28,000 feet, and, as Mr. 
Hugh Ruttledge remarks in his stirring story of 
the 1933 expedition (‘‘ Everest 1933,’’ Hodder and 
Stoughton, Illustrated, 25s.), progress to that 
height at least can now be regarded “ as a matter 
of course.”’ 

It is the odd thousand feet beyond this point 
that constitute the real problem, and serious though 
that problem unquestionably is, its successful 
tackling, with all the experience gained in four 
expeditions, should not be beyond the wit and 
endurance of man. 


The Weather Factor 
Weather, of course, is the prime incalculable 
factor to be considered. In both the 1924 and 1933 
expeditions, the meteorological conditions were 
abnormal, and in the last expedition they could 
only be described as abnormally bad. 

Constructive work was only possible on thirteen days 
during May, and sometimes only for a few hours on 
those days. Both attacks on the summit were made in 
conditions which were unfavourable to success. After 
that, snow never left the mountain. Compare this 
state of things with that which prevailed in 1924: then 
storms exhausted the —_ in its attempts to establish 
Camp IV; but a fine spell began on May 26 and lasted 
nearly three weeks. Not perfect, of course — three 
consecutive perfectly good days are rarely come by on 
Mount Everest—but favourable for work. The mon- 
soon set in about the middle of June. 


Messrs. S. N. Sen and N. P. Chatterjee, of the 
Alipore Observatory, Calcutta, in an interesting 
chapter on Himalayan Meteorology at the end of 
the book, throw out the suggestion that an autumn 
climb of Everest might possibly be feasible. 

It is conceivable that in years of early retreat of the 
monsoon there may be brief spells pe good weather 
over the Eastern Himalaya in the autumn when the 
mountain slopes may be free from fresh snow. In this 
season the vast Indian plains begin to cool down and 
storms usually originate far away from the Himalayas 
in the south of the Bay of Bengal. The climatological 
and other tables quoted in this chapter do not contra- 
dict this view. It would therefore be interesting to 
undertake an Everest expedition in this season. 

The drawback to this suggestion is that it is 
impossible to predict with any accuracy very far 
ahead what is to be the character of the monsoon 
in any given year and Everest expeditions cannot 
be launched without intensive preparation before- 
hand and a settled programme as to when the final 
assaults are to be made. 

The human factor presents another side of the 
problem. As Mr. Ruttledge says: 

There is no test known to men. of science, to 


philosophers or to mountaineers (who should be either 
or both) which will ensure the perfect party to attempt 
Mount Everest How can a man’s reactions to 
prolonged strain at great altitudes be foreseen? 
Defects and weaknesses, imperceptible or perhaps 
barely existing at sea-level, may assume strange 
proportions above the Himalayan snow-line. Chance 
must, therefore, inevitably play its part in the form- 
ation of a party. 
Acclimatisation and its corollary deterioration 
are questions that demand the closest attention, 
and the difficulty is that each climber is affected 
differently. Some are acclimatised more easily 
than others, and deterioration sets in in some cases 
slowly, in others more rapidly. If you could 
winter an Everest party on the Tibetan plateau at 
a height of 14,000 feet, Mr. Ruttledge thinks they 
would start for the mountain with a far better 
chance of success. 


As for the use of oxygen, both Mr. Ruttledge 
and Mr. F. S. Symthe, who contributes a chapter 
on the expedition’s second assault, are agreed that 
it would be unwise to do without it for the last 
1,000 feet. On the other hand, Dr. C. Raymond 
Greene, who writes on ‘‘ some medical aspects ”’ 
of the expedition, declares that “‘ the condition of 
the climbers at 28,000 feet was so good that there 
can be little doubt of their capacity in good con- 
ditions to climb Mount Everest without oxygen 
and without permanent harm.” 


A Remarkable Find 

While the 1933 expedition was unable to throw 
any definite light on what actually happened to 
Mallory and Irvine in 1924, a highly interesting 
discovery was made by the two climbers Wyn and 
Harris in the first assault, about an hour’s 
climbing above Camp VI. This was the finding 
of an axe that must have belonged to one or other 
of the intrepid climbers who lost their lives nine 
years before. The significance of the discovery is 
discussed at some length by Mr. Ruttledge, who 
appears to incline to the view that it marked the 
scene of an accident that occurred during Mallory’s 
and Irvine’s descent. Whether they ever got to 
the crest, is a matter for conjecture; but ‘‘ we 
should like to think they succeeded.”’ 
Mr. Smythe, in his chapter, mentions two 
strange phenomena. While he was climbing 
alone, he had the strong feeling that he was 
accompanied by a “ friendly ’’ companion to 
whom he was tied by a rope. The second 
phenomenon was not, he is convinced, an optical 
delusion. It comprised two curious objects 
floating in the sky and resembling kite balloons, 
one of them possessing squat, undeveloped wings 
and the other a protuberance suggestive of a beak. 


LADIES WISHING TO 
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Novels for the Library List 


Adventurer with Patience 


AN excellent English translation of the latest historical 

novel of that well-known Austrian writer Alfred 
Neumann has just been published by Messrs. Hutchinson 
under the title ‘‘ The New Caesar ” (translated by Eden 
and Cedar Paul, 10s. 6d.). It deals with the life of Queen 
Hortense’s younger son, Charles Louis Napoleon, up to 
the time he became Napoleon III, Emperor of the French. 
Like all Neumann’s books it gives us a remarkably vivid 
picture of the times with which it is concerned and also 
displays a penetrating insight into the characters of the 
historical personages whose story is set out for us. It 
is, in fact, the re-writing of history with the novelist’s 
imagination to give life to what is dead and gone. The 
new book, with the extraordinary mastery it exhibits 
over the facts of half a century’s exciting events and 
developments in Europe, and its remarkable series of 
life-like portraits, must be accounted Neumann’s best 
work, even better than ‘‘ The Deuce.” It reveals to us 
the whole complex personality of Napoleon’s putative 
nephew—the good and evil strangely mixed; his softness 
of heart, his cynicism, his genius for intrigue, his 
courage and his readiness to accept defeat and above all 
the patience with which he pursued his glamorous 
destiny. It is, in short, the story of the adventurer with 


patience. 
In the Manner of Drake 


When the Poet Laureate’s name is attached to a book 
one naturally approaches it with a sense of pleasurable 
anticipation. One finds on reading ‘‘ The Taking of the 
Gry ” by Mr. John Masefield (Heinemann, 6s.) some of 
the old romantic atmosphere of the Spanish Main around 
one though the story is of 1911 and of a Sonth American 
civil war. We are introduced to a channel once used by 
Drake and the “ cutting out expedition,’? whereby the 
Gry is seized with its precious cargo (not of gold and 
treasure, but of quick-firing guns), smacks strongly of 
the exploits of Elizabeth’s super-pirate. It is a slight tale 
but readable because of the Masefield touch. 


Collection of Weird Tales 


Isak Dinesen is the pen-name of a Danish lady, Baron- 
ess Blixen of Rungstedland, but her ‘“ Seven Gothic 
Tales ” (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) might well have been written 
by an Englishwoman, so perfect is her command of the 
English language. The tales are not of a kind that will 
appeal to everyone, though there is a distinctive literary 
grace in their telling. They treat of weird subjects and 
there is a disconcerting tendency to wrap a series of 
stories into one tale with the result that the threads of 
the main narrative are apt to get lost. However, there is 
no denying their charm. 


Romance in the Engadine 


An English family party of three generations go on 
holiday to the Engadine and meet with many lively ex- 
periences, the result being romance and marriage for 
two of the six persons composing the party—an aunt 
and her niece. Miss E. M. Ward, who sets out this tale 
for us in ‘“‘ Alpine Rose ’” (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), has a light 
and humorous style and a decided gift for descriptive 
narrative. She obviously knows her Switzerland well, 
and her story reads like a transcript from life. Her 
characters breathe and live. 


An Extravaganza 


Mr. Shamus Frazer showed the delicate quality of his 
wit and humour in his first noyel ‘‘ Acorned Hog.”? He 
has now written another satirical extravaganza under 
the title ‘‘Porcelain People’? (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.). 
Here the hero is a young Oxford man who, having 
failed in various jobs, is at last induced to take up the 
part of Bobbie Bullion, the unknown youth, who is 
visiting seaside resorts during the summer season and 
for whose identification a popular newspaper offers a 
bi-weekly prize of £200. This leads him into many 
strange and humorous adventures and incidentally into 


romance. He also comes across a somewhat extra- 
ordinary Prime Minister, who revels in a fancy-dress Zoo 
party, and as his last Act in office, makes the hero 
Poet Laureate. An impossible tale, but quite amusing, 
if the humour is a little more forced than it was in Mr. 
Frazer’s first book. 


A Pleasant Interlude 


Those who have read Mrs. Kean Seymour’s “ Maids 
and Mistresses’? will be delighted to have a further 
instalment of the story of that lovable, attractive and 
serene-minded heroine, Sally Dunn.. This is called 
‘“‘ Interlude for Sally ”? (Heinmann, 8s. 6d.). The close 
of the earlier book left her homeless and stranded on the 
death of her would-be husband and employer. In the 
present instalment of her story we find her luck chang- 
ing. She is taken without references into a Bohemian 
family and in her quiet, efficient way makes herself in- 
dispensable to its members. It is a troublous time for 
the family, but one of building up of happiness again 
for Sally. As it is only an “ interlude” for her, one 
may look forward to another volume about her in the 
not distant future, and that in itself is an agreeable 
prospect. But, meanwhile, this interlude, though short 
in time—from one New Year’s Eve to the next—provides 
much entertaining reading. 


Crime and Thrills 


The Dowager Murderess 


ME. EDWIN GREENWOOD’S “ Skin and Bone” 

(Skeffington & Son, 7s. 6d.), has the distinction of 
being selected by the Crime-book Society and of being 
graced with a foreword by Mr. Arthur Machen. The 
latter recommends it on the score of being ‘‘ com- 
pounded on the true and ancient recipe; it mixes mirth 
and murder with immense spirit and success.’”” This 
criticism is just, but the humour and snappiness with 
which the book is written, while adding to the reader’s © 
entertainment, rather militate against one taking Mr. 
Greenwood’s grotesque old Dowager murderess too 
seriously, despite the fact that she is credited with no 
less than three sudden deaths, all very adroitly accom 
lished for a lady of 88. Her plan of restoring the old 
family’s fortunes by insuring her prospective victims’ 
lives in favour of her grandson, is also almost as 
grotesque as herself. However, one imagines that Mr. 
Greenwood’s object was to entertain rather than thrill 
and, if so, he has succeeded admirably. 


The Hard Judge 


The murder of a Judge, who is presiding over the trial 
of a woman accused of murdering a brute of a husband 
and who has the reputation of always declining to temper 
justice with mercy, provides one of the two mysteries in 
Mr. Paul Trent’s ‘‘ Mr. Justice Philbank ’” (Ward, Lock 
and Co., 7s. 6d.). The other mystery, of course, is how 
the woman’s husband came to die of arsenic poisoning. 
Mr. Trent skilfully manages to keep both mysteries in 
being, while also adding plenty of love interest to his 
tale. He proves in the end that the woman did not 
murder her husband and so sets her free to marry again 
—this time a much more satisfactory spouse. As for the 
Judge’s murderer he is duly found, but cannot be hanged 
because he is a raving lunatic. : 


Plot and Counterplot 


Miss Anne Hocking brings her heroine in ‘‘ The Hunt 
is Up”’ (Stanley Paul, 7s. 6d.), from America to Paris, 
finds her an admirable young man to love and be loved 
by, and then involves them both in an intricate network 
of plot and counterplot, all arising out of the negotiations 
for a loan of one of the Central European States and the 
schemes of the young girl’s managing and ambitious aunt 
and the latter’s son and daughter-in-law. A tale of 
kidnapping and other thrilling incidents, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Victorian Settlers’ Case 


S)R,—I write on behalf of the Victorian Settlers’ 

Association to a yao our thanks for your article 
last week. We do feel very strongly that Legion H.Q. 
has let us down. 

We know we have the sympathy and backing of the 
Branches and are grateful to them and to individual 
members for the help and kindness we have received. 
The mentality at Haig House, however, is very different 
and it seems to us that in some extraordinary way the 
paid officials there and other high officers of the Legion 
do not wish to initiate any further action or to appear to 
be in any way enthusiastic in our cause. 

We feel we should have done better at the deputation 
to Mr. Thomas if we had gone without Sir Frederick 
Maurice, for we should at least have properly explained 
our case. As it was, it seemed that he wished to keep 
our representative silent, and he utterly failed to explain 
it himself. It was obvious that his heart was not in the 
job at all. 

We are frankly disappointed and amazed at the 
attitude of the Legion H.Q., for we are practically all 
ex-service men and members of the Legion, and we 
thought they would take up our case and fight it vigor- 
ously. We were wrong and are now doing our best to 
secure a full inquiry through our own organisation which 
we have formed. A. S. Moore.- 

(Vice-President, Victorian Settlers’ Association.) 
148, Demesne Road, 
Wallington, Surrey. 


No Question about Loyalty 

SIR,—Further to your article in last week’s issue of 
your journal headed ‘‘ The Legion’s Great Betrayal.” 

A few lines of thanks from one of the unfortunate 
settlers that your good paper and the Press generally.are 
assisting, in what has been, heretofore, their ‘ lone 
fight ”’ for justice. 

As stated, the Legion Headquarters Executive “let us 
down ’’—yes and to such “ depths ”’ that we Ex-Officers 
and men have had to resort to the humiliating method 
of parading London with posters in our effort to obtain 
justice. 

Nevertheless we are proud to remain Legionaires to 
the honour of two Branches of the Legion and their 
officials who have fought and are still fighting for our 
cause, and naturally, the aims and objects of the Legion : 
—Justice for ex-Serviceimen. 

Personally this is my only reason for remaining a 
Legionaire. 

Several of our severe critics from Australia have stated 
that we have been paid by communists to parade. 

To this I hope you will give the lie, as no more loyal 
officers and men who served His Majesty could be found 
than amongst those parading at Australia House to-day, 
their one aim a judicial enquiry, surely, not too much to 
ask of British Justice ? 

Again thanking you. J.S.L. 
Ightham, Kent. 


The Legion Scandal 

SIR,—Your correspondent in his protest states that 
the “ Special Fund ” which was used for the payment 
of legal expenses in connection with an action against 
one of the wealthiest members of the National Executive 
of the British Legion, is intended as an ‘“‘ Emergency 
Fund.” 

Evidently the correspondent has inside knowledge of 
the affairs of the British Legion, but he does not state 
from where this ‘“‘ Special Fund ” reaps its harvest. 

It is quite obvious that it is not made up by donations 
from the higher officials, and also that it does not come 
from members’ subscriptions, since the Balance Sheet 


_ shows that these amount to only £16,546, all of which is 


swallowed up by “‘ administrative expenses ” in addition 
to over £26,000 from Poppy Day Funds. 

Have Legion officials got an idea that the General 
Public are nit-wits ? 


On November 11, I shall not be wearing a Poppy, for 
the simple reason that my donation together with others 
from my friends will already have been forwarded to an 
Ex-Service Fund which, in our opinion, is much more 
deserving of help in its great work. 

The Mascotte, . 
Twickenham, Middx. 


The Poppy Day Funds 

SIR,—In regard to the appeal by Earl Beatty on 
behali of the Soldiers and Sailors Help Society (Lord 
Roberts’ Memorial Workshops), may I as one of Bobs’s 
men offer one or two observations and a constructive 
suggestion ? 

When we returned from the South African War the 
Soldiers and Sailors Help Society, with the aid of a 
generous public, did fine national work in relief, rehab- 
ilitation and migration. 

The late Sir Tudor Craig, who for years was its 
Secretary, told me, however, shortly after Poppy Day 
was inaugurated, that his fund was crippled and his 
work was sadly hampered because the public subscrip- 
tions were diverted into the coffers of the British Legion, 
under the assumption that the Legion had become the 
only almoner for ex-service welfare. 

Armistice Day has, by common consent, become 
Remembrance Day, the one day in the year when the 
whole nation is made to think of the wreckage of War. 
The result is a contribution of £500,000 to aid those who 
are still enduring hardship as results of War service. 

Of this stupendous gift the British Legion leaders last 
year allocated £5 19s. 3d. to Lord Roberts’ Workshops. 
The year before they allocated £5. 

My suggestion is that the Poppy Day Fund should 
be more evenly distributed among ex-service organis- 
ations which are recognised by competent authority as 
doing useful and beneficient work. 

The British Legion represents ten per cent. of the 
ex-Service men and during the past year appeals have 
been made by the King’s Roll Clerks Association, the 
Ex-Services Welfare Society, the new Officers’ Guild, 
and now the Soldiers and Sailors Help Society. 

If these and other organisations of similar character 
could share alike in the national levy on Armistice Day 
the public would be assured that their contributions were 
distributed more equitably than is now the case. 


Chalkwell Park, Essex. B. D. FREDERICK. 


Mr. Runciman and Unemployment 

SIR,—Why have we still two million unemployed ? 
Because Mr. Runciman and others have persistently 
obstructed Tariffs and substituted Quotas, and made 
rotten agreements, all of which have been ghastly fail- 
ures and a great loss of money. 

He has allowed all manner of goods to be dumped into 
the country free, which, if taxed, would have brought 
in millions and employed hundreds of thousands now 
idle, and on the dole. 

Has any Conservative in the House of Commons pluck 
enough to tackle him on this point, and at the same time 
ask why he has been pushing his Free Trade madness 
against the express mandate the country gave the 
Government to go ahead with Tariffs ? 

It is quite time his Free Trade farce was stopped, and 
he was given to understand the Conservative Party will 
have no more nonsense. 

If the mandate had been strictly carried out, we should 
have had at least 1s. to 1s. 6d. off the Income Tax, but 
what does the politician care about the taxpayer so long 
as he can carry out his rotten ideas ? 

Only Free Trade within the Empire with use of silver 
can give England her full prosperity. We started on the 
road. What is stopping us going on ? — Runciman 
and Co. 

We are wasting time and stopping business fooling 
with America and the dollar. Consequently nobody 
knows what may happen. 


St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


G. E. Hope. 
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Should Summer Time be Abolished ? 


1R,—It may not be generally known that many of the 
countries which introduced daylight saving measures 
during the Great War have since discarded them and, in 
view of the serious disadvantages inseparable from the 
system, it would not be surprising to see this tendency 
towards the normal make further progress. 

In this connection it may be of interest to refer to the 
principal reasons which led to the abandonment of the 
experiment by one of the leading Continental Powers. 
They were as follows :—Financial loss suffered by the 
farming industry through workmen starting and leaving 
work too early, in other words, working out of tune with 
natural conditions, hardship to farm workers involving 
loss of sleep, impaired efficiency of workers in the mining 
industry through turning out at unnatural hours, and 
serious effects on the health of children. 

Having regard to the failure of the experiment in so 
many countries in Europe and elsewhere and the very 
questionable results of the policy in Great Britain, it may 
be asked whether the time has not arrived when we 
should return to a more consistent horological code. 

T.M.G. 
53, Bishopsthorpe Road, S.E. 26. 


India in the Melting Pot 


SIR,—A day or two ago Lord Halifax said ‘‘ India is 
internally divided, torn by communal dissension, and 
divided by caste; there is no religion of the land that is 
not split by barriers.’’ In fact there is no ‘‘ sweeter 
atmosphere”’ anywhere. 

But effective government rests upon that unity and 
coherence, the absence of which the speaker deplores. 
With the decline and fall of British prestige and power, 
who or what will weld discordant elements, and keep 
peace within the borders and enemies out ? 

The few denaturalised natives represent only them- 
selves; like skirmishers they caper and gesticulate, 
bawling the “‘ slogans ”’ of democracy. Many of them 
draw pay from Moscow, and all bitterly hate the Christ- 
ianity which Lord Halifax loves, and behind them looms 
the host, inscrutable and menacing, of 280,000,000 
Hindus. Their leaders, the Brahmins, to whom demo- 
cracy is an anarchical impiety are watching; they see 
the defence weakening, sapped from within. 

With a capacity for surrender almost inconceivable the 
last ditch has been reached. Three parties at West- 
minster are preparing to hoist the White Flag. 

The Morning Post lately called for ‘‘a reversal of our 
Indian policy.” Instead signs of further retreat are 
evident. “Give some say, ‘Home Rule and 
Dominion Status and we will accept Provincial Feder- 


ation.”” Recent history shows the trend of similar 
compromises. 


If there is to be a check on the wheel let the meeting 
of the Party at Bristol apply it this week. The words of 
Lord Halifax are the best reason for doing so: soon it 
may be too late. F. R. Lee. 


23, St. James’ Square, Bath. 


An Irish Invasion 


SIR,—Do the English realise that the Irish are coming 
to England in shoals, but if Englishmen went to Ireland 
they would not be allowed to take a post. Why are 
Irish allowed to come here and take our work, when 
they hate England and the English ? 

All the working quarters of England—London, Man- 
chester and Liverpool—are filling with Irish. We don’t 
want them. M. SmitH. 

Hotel Victoria. 


Why Not State Lotteries ? 


STR,—Our Legislators will be soon returning to their 
Parliamentary duties; one of the earliest of these will 
be the consideration of the Lottery Bill. 

It is generally conceded that the vibrations of the 
gambling spirit are more powerful and percolate deeper 
into the body politic than do those of the restrictive 
moralist. 

Surely then these high-powered vibrations should be 
collected and made to serve some useful purpose. We 
have a receiving set ready to hand—the Lottery Box ; why 


not use it to make permanent records for the good of this 
and future generations ? , 

There is Waterloo Bridge to pay for and the Charing 
Cross rebuilding scheme to go on with. Reservoirs, 
harbours and innumerable other national improvements 
to absorb the profits which would come from state con- 
trolled lotteries. 

The British Museum stands as an example of the 
sagacity of our forefathers and why should we consider 
ourselves more moral when we cast away our cash on 
football coupons, horse and dog racing, foreign sweeps, 
etc., etc. 

I must leave the financial side in more competent 
hands but I would suggest that four state lotteries should 
be held annually. 

Surely something should be organised on these lines. 

P. H. SyncE (Major). 
25, Marlborough Road, N.W.8. 


Empire Ideals and Youth 


SIR,—May I be allowed a short space in your paper 
to bring to the notice of your readers the aims and objects 
of this movement? 

They are to inculcate in our Youth the spirit of Empire 
Ideals and Citizenship, and to maintain and develop the 
corporate unity of the Empire through Guilds formed in 
all parts of the Empire, by the establishment of a chain 
of youth centres, and by other activities, among which 
lectures, sports and music shall be prominent. 

The work of the Guild is non-political and all its 
activities are non-party and inter-denominational. 

I shall be pleased to forward a copy of the Aims and 
Objects to any interested reader. J. TEMPLE (Hon. Sec. 

The Youth of the Empire Guild.) 

Broadway Buildings, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Murder on the Roads 


SIR,—I trust you will allow me to point out in your 
widely read columns a fallacy that is becoming very 
popular with motor note writers. An example from one 
such, this mail will best explain what I mean. 

Mr. G. Cutbush, writing in the Daily Record and Mail 
on Aug. 2, said, in an article on futile driving tests, 
‘‘ Why not give motorists a rest? Get on with the good 
work of reducing the 113,200 accidents in factory and 
workshops, the 21,000 deaths from violence, the suicides 
and accidental deaths in the home, of which each alone 
counts for about the same total as the road.’’ 

Prima facie, most people would think this a curious 
argument for giving up the fight against motor accidents. 
The fact that so many deaths take place in other 
provinces of human life would, to any but an ass, seem 
an argument in favour of more energy being used against 
motor-caused deaths; but then these motor note writers 
are not distinguished by their intelligence and common 
sense. 

Surely they ought to be able to see the difference 
between the two. The former have always been with us, 
and will be, so long as human nature remains what it is. 
They are inevitable, seeing we are human and not angels. 

The latter are in quite a different category. They are a 
new phenomenon, arisen since motor traffic came in 35 
years ago. They are caused, as everyone knows, chiefly 
by the speed allowed on our narrow roads and streets, 
which is far too high for the conditions both human and 
material. 

Such accidents can be almost entirely prevented with 
a law forbidding cars to go faster than is safe. ‘ 

The proper comparison is not between motor-car acci- 
dents and those in home, factory and workshop, etc., but 
between the number of accidents on the roads 35 years 
ago and the appalling number to-day. It is such muddle- 
headedness on the part of motorists that prevents any 
real remedy for the awful evil by blinding the public 
to the real cause as well as to the equally clear real 
remedy. THEODORE B. BLATHWAYT. 

P.O. Box 7532, Johannesburg. 


P.S.—Congratulations on your remarks in this mail’s 
Review (just come) on ‘‘ Mass Murder by Motorists.’’ If 
only all editors would write as sensibly and fearlessly, 
— would soon improve. What you say is perfectly 
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THEATRE 


Mr. Cochran Does It Again 


By Russell Gregory 


“ Streamline ” Palace 


HE trouble with ‘* Streamline ’’ is that it is 
difficult to decide whether to approach it 
as a revue or as a Cochran revue. Mr. 

Cochran has set himself such a high standard that 
the critic feels his article should be written in full 
evening dress and capital letters. As an ordinary 
revue, ‘‘ Streamline ’’ is incomparably better than 
the majority of revues. As a Cochran Revue 
(capitals, please), it is perhaps not quite so good 
as some of Cochran’s other Revues (capitals 
again). But how good it was! 

To give even a glimpse of the colour and 
rhythm of it all in a few words would be to attempt 
the impossible. A. P. Herbert has done some 
brilliant work, especially in his daring burlesque 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, daring only in the sense 
that to burlesque a burlesque is a task which only 
A.P.H. or a Knight of the Table Round would 
tackle. Ronald Jeans has been more witty in the 
space of one short sketch than most modern libret- 
tists are in the course of a dreary evening, and 
Vivian Ellis has written at least one first-rate 
number in ‘‘ You Turned Your Head.” 

As for the artists, Florence Desmond was at her 
excellent best, Jack Holland and June Hart gave 
the most perfect exhibition of ballroom dancing 
that I am ever likely to see, Tilly Losch in 
‘* Harmonica Mobilis” interpreted the music of 
Rameau in what I can only describe as a static 
dance, Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies were as agile 
as they were decorative, which is saying a good 
deal and bless me if Miss Nora Howard did not 
act everybody off the stage and out into the street. 

On the whole, one must hand it once again to 
Mr. Cochran and his brilliant co-adjutor, Mr. 
Frank Collins. 


“As You Desire Me” 
By Luigi Pirandello 


Much as I admire Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson’s 
courage in her new venture of actor-managership, 
I could wish that she had chosen for her first 
essay a play less rambling and tortuously psycho- 
logical. Perhaps the irritation I felt was due to a 
stilted translation which, in several cases, resulted 
iy stilted performances—especially in the second 
act—but irritated I certainly was. 

The story of a girl who, by reason of a chance 
likeness, impersonated a wife who had been 
missing for twelve years and pursued that 
impersonation in order to escape from her drink 
and drug-sodden lover, involved long and some- 
what tiresome explanations. But nevertheless, I 
have nothing but admiration for Miss Forbes- 
Robertson’s portrayal of the girl, Elma, although 
I think the time of four months alloted by the 
author for the complete change from drunken 
drab to virginal wife was perhaps too severe a 
test for our imaginations. 


Royalty 


Peter Godfrey as the drink and drug addict who 
sought to hold the girl to her degradation was 
excellent, and John Shelly is to be congratulated 
on his beautiful settings. 


Josephine ” His Majesty’s 

Unless this is a mad world it must be pre- 
sumed that Emlyn Williams thought this a 
good play, otherwise he would not have bothered 
to translate it from the German of Hermann Bahr. 
Presumably too, this view was shared by George 
Grossmith and L. F. Play Productions Ltd., to 
say nothing of Eugene Robert. 

To say that I do not agree would be to put it 
mildly. 1 am utterly and completely baffled. To 
make fun of national heroes, unless it is done with 
the surest and at the same time the most delicate 
of touches, is to court disaster. To make fun of 
someone else’s national hero—and at second hand 
into the bargain—is to defy the laws of sanity. 

I suppose it was part of this egregious joke to 
cast an actor of Frank Vosper’s bulk for the part 
of Napoleon, who is referred to throughout the 
play as “‘ the little one,’’ part of the joke, too, 
to cast Lady Tree as an elderly and impeccable 
vivandiere. But what a poor joke it all was. 


VINTAGE PORT 


Yes, sir, Sandeman’s 
have it. Whatever 
vintage you want. 
Not only the actual 
vintage you require, 
but the very best 
quality of that vin- 
tage. The name 
SANDEMAN is a 
guarantee in one 
word. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20S¢. Swithin's Lane, E.C.4 
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MUSIC NOTES 


The Quodlibet of Vaughan Williams 


By Herbert Hughes 


F the fortieth season of Promenade Concerts 
now ending had done nothing more for 
English music than produce ‘“‘ The Running 

Set ’’ of Vaughan Williams it would still deserve 
well of the historian. The composer has labelled 
this score a Quodlibet of dance tunes, as though 
deprecating so much frivolity. I was not present 
at the Folk Dance Festival for which it was com- 
posed—an event that took place some months ago 
—and its first concert performance the other even- 
ing, not conspicuously advertised by the B.B.C.., 
was not merely a fresh experience but (I confess) 
a delightful surprise. 

For there wasin it a gaiety, a gusty exhilar- 
ation of which I had never suspected of V. W. 
His many flirtations with folk tunes had been 
notorious for years, some of them fairly merry 
and fairly bucolic ; but not until now had he shown 
such mastery of sheer liveliness, such brilliance 
of orchestration. The bringing in of ‘‘ The Cock 
o’ the North ”’ as the climax of excitement was the 
final, unexpected and incredible Dionysian touch 
which (for me, at least) placed the composer 
among the Olympians—at any rate the Olympians 
of English descent. I felt at once that it would 
be quite safe to predict for ‘‘ The Running Set ”’ 
all the popularity of Ravel’s ‘‘ Bolero,’ the 
““ Ride of the Valkyries,’’ the ‘‘ Valse Triste,” 
Handel’s “‘ Largo,”’ ‘‘ The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee,’’ that other ‘‘ Bee’s Wedding,” the 
Bacchanale from ‘‘ Tannhauser,’’ Little Man 
you’ve had a Busy Day” and other standard 
works. Certainly that Queens Hall audience 
seemed to be of the same way of thinking, and 
would willingly have stood through another per- 
formance straight away. 

It will, in all seriousness, be interesting to 
watch the concert career of this gorgeous little 
work. Already, I’m afraid, it suffers from its com- 


poser’s reputation; otherwise there would have 
been all sort of headlines in the papers about it. 
People — and by people I mean people like 
impresarios, and conductors and gossip writers— 
do not expect Vaughan Williams to be brilliant : 
they would not believe it of him. They will say 
the appropriate (or approximate) thing about those 
solemn Tallis variations, about ‘‘ The Lark 
Ascending ’’ (whether or not they believe it ever 
did ascend), the ‘‘ London Symphony,” the G 
minor Mass, ‘‘ Sir John in Love,’’ and whatever 
else comes along for discussion. 

The usual way to avoid complete frankness in 
appraising most ‘‘ difficult ’? composers’ work is 
to plead a sort of intellectual aloofness or mumble 
something about admitting their importance while 
personally preferring music of a different kind. It 
is even possible to earn a reputation for profundity 
by being fatuously non-committal. You never 
meet anybody who confesses he has gnashed his 
teeth with rage over the Tallis variations or signed 
a petition against the performance of the G minor 
Mass; you never hear of any purist getting up in 
the circle at Queens Hall and protesting against 
the over-prevalence of fog in the ‘*‘ London 
Symphony.” Sincerity of that sort would upset 
our social and our critical equilibrium. 

My own impression is that the official or con- 
servative view of Vaughan Williams’s music is a 


mumbling, blindfold acceptance, in which virtues. 


and faults are so lumped together that only the 
virtues are recognised, while the genuine listening 
amateur, if he looks for guidance at all from pro- 
fessional criticism, must find himself perplexed. 
In the end, of course, it is the amateur, not the 
professional music-taster who decides. And it is 
the amateur who will discover the real Vaughan 
Williams and take this jolly Quodlibet to his 
heart and keep it there. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Story Behind “The Farewell ” 


[Reviewed by Herbert Hughes] 


HAT is a pretty story which tells how 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 45 came to be 
known as “‘ The Farewell.’’ _ Prince Esterhazy, 
the composer’s patron, was inclined through 
thoughtlessness to keep his band of musicians too 
long at the castle without-a holiday. On one 
particular occasion the musicians had begged 
Haydn to remind the Prince that their holiday was 
overdue, and this he undertook to do by means of 
a special symphony to be played as the last item 
at a castle concert. The work was cast in the 


usual four movements, but the whimsical composer 


so scored the final movement that towards the end 
the players could, one by one, blow out the candles 
at their music desks, take up their music and walk 
out. At the end, only two fiddles were left in the 
Orchestra, playing a few cords pianissimo. The 
ruse succeeded, the absent-minded patron granting 
leave the next day. 

The last movement was so played at Bourne- 
mouth last week on the occasion of Sir Dan 
Godfrey’s farewell concert, and the effect, I am 
told, was charming. My excuse for this preamble 
is that the symphony has just been issued by 
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Columbia on three 12-inch discs (LX3823-5), the 
players being the L.S.O. under Sir Henry Wood. 
The performance here is, of course, admirable 
throughout, and that little joke at the end is still 
exquisite a century-and-a-half after the event. 

Another classic in the Columbia issue is Bach’s 
A minor Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(LX329-330). The soloist is Bronislaw Huber- 
mann and the orchestra Vienna Philharmonic 
playing under Dobroy. This fiddler is always 
more to be noted for fineness of phrasing and 
beauty of tone than for any remarkable resonance, 
and these discs will be valued by all Bach lovers 
for just those qualities. Lighter music is repre- 
sented by three songs from ‘* Chu Chin Chow,”’ 
sung by Malcolm McEachern with much gusto 
(DX598), a delightful pot-pourri of slumber songs 
entitled ‘‘ Lullabyland”’ (including the old 
*“‘ Little Alabama Coon ”’) played by Len Fillis 
and his Novelty Orchestra (DX600), two very 
animated orchestral pieces called ‘‘ Dance of the 
Merry Mascots”? and The Merry Middies 
(DB1482), the latter with xylophones cleverly 
played by Bennett and Slancy—and the 
** Traumerei ’’ of Schumann and Pastorale from 
** William Tell,’ played by a nameless orchestra 
composed entirely of ’cellos! 

It is not unlikely that each of these discs will 


find many admirers and wear out countless 
needles. I confess to a particular liking for those 
lullabies, if only because they date from a time 
when the word jazz was unknown and crooning 
was not necessarily a sign of imbecility. 

Excellent music for dancing is to be found 
among the latest additions to the Sterno catalogue, 
though it also contains several records of music 
that may be labelled as more or less serious—the 
Minuet in G of Beethoven, for example, and 
Arcadelt’s ‘‘ Meditation ’’ (Ave Maria) both well 
played by Pierre Fol and his Quintette of Strings 
(Serial 1495) also ‘‘ When the Woods are Green ”’ 
and “ Vision,’’ two charming trifles played by 
Reginald King and his Orchestra (Serial 1494). 

So much dance music is definitely raucous and 
bad, in season and out of season so to speak, that 
it is consoling to come across discs that have in 
them the real dance spirit untouched by vulgarity. 
I have no space to discuss them all in detail, and 
can only suggest that those who want good enter- 
taining tunes for festive occasions might do worse 
than try ‘‘ Cocktails for Two’ and ‘ Love in 
Bloom ’’ played by the Casani Club Orchestra, 
“* For all we know ” and “‘ Isle of Capri ”’ played 
by Teddy Joyce, and ‘“‘ One Summer Night ” 
(tango with chorus) by Billy Merrin and his 
Commanders. 


BROADCASTING 


The Hall-Mark of Advertising 


By Alan Howland 


[' is high time the B.B.C. made some attempt 
to clarify its ideas on the subject of adver- 
tising. I am aware that it is idealistic to suppose 
that the B.B.C. will ever state a case in a brief, 
lucid, succinct and comprehensive manner on any 
subject in the world, but listeners are only human 
and would like to know what, if anything, is going 
on in the minds of the overseers of the official 
Noise Factory. 

To put it briefly, is the B.B.C. to advertise or 
not? Of course, I do not mean should the B.B.C. 
advertise itself; it must in order to live. It is 
obviously essential that the Director of Light 
Entertainment should obtain as much publicity as 
possible, not for his own sake, but for the sake of 
broadcasting. How on earth could the service be 
carried on unless the anonymous announcers had 
their faces and ‘past history on cigarette cards? 
But this is legitimate and dignified advertising. 

Legitimate too is the relay of programmes from 
outside sources. It would be unreasonable to 
expect any public body, even as high-minded as 
the B.B.C., to broadcast a programme from an 
outside source and refuse listeners the privilege of 
knowing the actual name of the place of origin. 
Even the most captious of critics would not wish 
to place Mr. Hibberd in the invidious position of 
having to say, ‘‘ Dance Music to-night comes from, 
ah, wouldn’t you like to know? ”’ 


On the other hand it would appear that 
advertising, so long as it is done from the studio 
and with the blessing of the pundits, is perfectly 
venial. A comedian may not rhyme “ board ”’ 
with Ford ”’ or “‘ with ‘‘ Bass,’’? but Mr. 
Henry Hall, being on the side of the angels, may 
invite well-known personalities to the studios, 
although he is perfectly aware that they are going 
to abuse his hospitality by boosting their wares 
over the microphone. 


These fleeting remarks only refer to one aspect 
of Mr. Henry Hall’s ludicrous Saturday night 
experiments. Mr. Hall should know, and if he 
does not, anyone of average intelligence can tell 
him, that by introducing well-known artists into 
the studio and presenting them badly he is merely 
embarrassing the officials whose duty it is to build 
up variety bills. Let me explain myself more 
clearly. Whenever Mr. Henry Hall “‘ presents ” 
a well-known music-hall artist, who appears free 
gratis and for nothing, he is making it impossible 
for his colleagues to include the same artist in a 
programme two days afterwards. Add to this the 
fact that the said artist, as a quid pro quo, divulges 
over the microphone the name of the theatre at 
which he or she is appearing or about to appear 
and it is easy to see how the B.B.C. allows itself 
to be exploited in the sacred cause of advertisement. 
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Coming Boom in New Issues 
(By Our City Editor) 


T is already evident that this autumn is to 
witness new issues of capital by all and 
sundry on a scale approaching that of 1928-29 

and in view of the difference in the financial 
conditions now ruling from those of the last 
“boom ’’ a timely word of warning to the investor 
seems necessary. New issues of capital may be 
regarded from two aspects, first from that of the 
genuine investor, and second from that of the 
‘‘ stag.’’ The latter, of course, thrives in times of 
activity in the new capital market, for his object 
isto obtain, on the strength of the application 
money only, as large an allotment as possible of 
any apparently favourable new issue in order that 
he may sell out immediately when dealings com- 
mence at a premium over the issue price. 


The presence of ‘‘ stags ’’ in large numbers was 
evident last week in the case of the Enos issue 
which was expected to prove a popular share. 
There were queues for the prospectuses and the 
issue was applied for twenty times over, probably 
only a small proportion of the total applications 
being on account of persons who intend to -hold 
the shares as an investment. It is obvious that 
the “‘ stags ’’’ are preparing for some great runs 
this autumn. 


The Investor’s Position 

But we are more concerned with the first aspect, 
that of the genuine investor, for the “‘ stag’ is a 
gambler and should be able to look after himself. 
At such a time as the present, when investment 
opportunities are few and yields are low, new 
issues must appear attractive to the investor in 
view of the avoidance of heavy stamp and broker- 
age charges. But from the investment standpoint 
they are seldom to be recommended. In the case 
of Trustee stocks the price is so finely calculated as 
to give little, if any, advantage over existing issues 
even allowing for ‘‘ free-of-stamp ’’ attractions 
and there is always the difficulty of obtaining 
one’s requirements at allotment. 


As regards industrial issues the test must be the 
prospectus. If the company making the issue is a 
well-established business earning reasonable 
profits over a fairly long period on the capital with 
which it is floated, then there can be little wrong 
with its shares as an investment. But new ventures 
with no trading record behind them are, as a rule, 
entirely a gamble and, above all, the investor 
should avoid new issues of capital concerned with 
the exploitation of some new patent device how- 
ever marvellous this may appear. Capital for the 
working of a really good patent should be forth- 
coming from private sources—the public are 
usually only allowed to participate when the best 
profits have already been realised. 


Finally, one or two very strange-looking mining 
issues will probably make their appearance this 
autumn. These are not for the investor. There 
are plenty of good well-established mines should 


the investor decide to enter this section. But if he 
wants to gamble, then he should make sure that 
his horse comes from a good stable ! 


An Argentine Land Share 

The recovery in commodity prices and the 
improvement in the Argentine exchange position 
have drawn attention to Argentine securities in 
general, but the merits of the land companies’ 
shares seem to have escaped attention in some 
cases. A promising share in this class is that of 
the Rio Negro (Argentina) Land Co. The shares 
are of £1 denomination standing at 16s. 3d. The 
company, which has a good financial history, has 
just declared a dividend of 4 per cent. for the past 
year, against 2} per cent. in the previous year. 
Available profits having risen from £5,725 to 
£19,024. The yield on the shares is nearly 5 per 
cent. and there is every prospect of capital appreci- 
ation. The company is largely dependent upon 
its wool clip and though the wool market this year 
is not up to last year’s prices, the difference should 
be compensated by the improvement in the 
Argentine exchange, which is not only higher at 
around 29d. to the peso, but is also less-restricted. 
The shares are by no means a free market, for the 
capital of the company is only £300,000, but they 
are a good purchase at anything like the present 
price. 


Another promising share in the Argentine land 
list is the 6 per cent. cum. preference of the Fore- 
stal Land Company which has greatly improved 
its position in the past year. The shares can be 
bought at around 21s. 9d. to return 5} per cent. 
The dividend is payable in April and October and 
the next accounts are most likely to show that it is 
now well covered. 


Shares in the News 


ELECTRIC AND Musical INDusTRIES, Ltp., has declared 
a dividend of 10 per cent. on the shares now of 10s. 
denomination. This is the first distribution on the ord- 
inary shares made by the combine of _H.M.V. and 
Columbia. Profits for the past year amount to £420,710 
and it is evident that the earning power of the company 
is being recovered following the havoc which the coming 
of radio wrought upon the gramophone industry. The 
shares stand at about 31s. at which price the yield is 
only about 8 per cent., the dividend being thus 
discounted. 


AusTIN Motor shares have remained a strong market 
at 7 7-16 on the announcement of profits of £1,505,212 for 
the past year against £1,188,440 in the previous year. 
The dividend and bonus for the past year, as for the 
previous year, is 100 per cent. and the capital is being 
increased by a 300 per cent. share bonus. ; 

Rover profits also showed a big increase for the past 
year at £133,988 (against £47,032 in the previous year) 
and the debit balance is now reduced to £177,000. 
Another good year will place the company on a thor- 
oughly sound financial footing once again. 


GAUMONT BRITISH PicTURE CORPORATION is maintain- 
ing its dividend at 7 per cent. for the year on the capital 
increased by a 20 per cent. bonus last year, profits at 
£344,875 showing an increase of about £40,000. The 
market was not, apparently, quite satisfied with this 
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good distribution and the shares at 18s. 14d. still give 
the good return of £5 6s. 8d. per cent. They are likely 
to recover in the near future. 

Unitep Sua BetonG Rubber are paying an interim 
dividend of 64 per cent. against 5 per cent. for the whole 
of the previous year. Assuming a final dividend at the 
same rate only, a yield of over 4 per cent. is available 
with a big chance of a rise in the shares. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


E. W. TARRY & CO. 


The annual general meeting was held on the 28th ult., 
at Southern House, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), 
said that the general improvement in trade in South 
Africa had taken place sooner than in some other of the 
Dominions, and it was satisfactory to find that the 
response by their company had been not less prompt 
than he had ventured to prophesy. 

For the last two years the company’s trading had 
resulted in losses, but this year they were back again to 

-the happy position of reporting a profit of £18,898, which 
was more than sufficient to pay two years’ dividend on 
the Cumulative Preference shares. There was, however, 
a debit of £16,190 in profit and loss account at the end of 
last year, and after wiping out the whole of that amount, 
the directors recommended a dividend of 1} per cent., 
payable on Ist January next, on account of arrears of 
dividend on the Preference shares. Judging from the 
results of the current year’s trading, it seemed possible 
that in 12 months’ time a larger amount of the outstand- 
ing dividend on those shares might be paid off. 

The year’s profit of £18,898 compared with a loss of 
£7,674 for the previous nine months’ period, thus indi- 
cating a very satisfactory improvement in the company’s 
operations. He believed that they could look forward 
to a continuance of better trade in South Africa. So far 
as Tarrys were concerned, they were able to state that 
the sales for the five and a half months of the current 
year had not only been maintained, but at some branches 
an improvement over last year’s figures had to be 
reported. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING 
CORPORATION 


Benefits of Tin Control. 
Prospects of Increased Consumption. 


The sixth annual general meeting of the Anglo- 
Oriental Mining Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wed- 
nesday last, in London. 

Mr. John Howeson (the Chairman) said it was perhaps 
not generally appreciated that the actual curtailment 
during the 3} years of statutory tin control amounted to 
nearly 300,000 tons, or 370,000 tons including the poten- 
tial output of plant in process of erection during 1929, 
and for not one ton of that amount was there any 
possible market. Those figures illustrated better than 
any mere words the remarkable results which had been 
achieved by the control, both in restoring to normal 
proportions an ever-increasing accumulation of stocks— 
which at one time amounted to at least three times the 
utmost requirements of the trade—and also in re-estab- 
lishing an economic price. Other advantages were the 
maintenance of a stable price level, the endowment of 
research work and the very friendly relations that had 
been established with the principal consuming interests. 

The accounts showed a final balance on appropriation 
account of £176,526 compared with £126,387 at the begin- 
ning of the period. An aggregate valuation of the com- 
bined assets of the Corporation and the Anglo-Oriental 
Trust, its subsidiary, had been made. To offset the 


issued capital,plus the balance on appropriation account, 
that valuation should amount to £1,926,526; actually, it 
exceeded £2,000,000. 

Corporation’s Interests 

After dealing with the Corporation’s interests, Anglo- 
Oriental (Malaya), which, he said, was by far the largest 
enterprise of its kind in Malaya; in Anglo-Oriental 
(India), a regular dividend-payer throughout the 
depression ; and in the Ship Carbon Co., whose products 
to-day were regarded as the finest manpfactured any- 
where, the Chairman drew attention to their interest in 
a gold dredging property on the Tano River in West 
Africa. It was evident from the exhaustive data already 
collated that there was a sufficient yardage of rich 
alluvial to justify the formation of at least one success- 
ful gold dredging concern, and the initial operating 
company, now in course of preparation, might be fol- 
lowed by others. 

Summarising his review of the consolidated assets he 
said that the investments had been valued at £1,805,198 
and properties and ventures at £165,000, a total of 
£1,970,000. Cash, debtors and sundries, less creditors, 
added about £40,000, and it would therefore seem that 
they were covered as to capital and accumulated profits 
with a margin approaching £100,000. The directors 
looked forward to receiving from now onwards further 
repayments of the funds loaned to the Trust and they 
proposed to utilise those repayments in discharging the 
remaining arrears of preference dividend. 

Anglo-African Selected Investments, formed in May 
with the principal object of holding the Trust’s very 
considerable investments in Lyndhurst Deep Level, and 
Konongo Gold Mines held marketable shares of a value 
approximately, £300,000, in addition to undeveloped con- 
cessions, and over £30,000 in cash, all of which were 
expressed by an issued capital of £100,000. 


Promising Outlook for Tin 

As to the outlook there was no doubt that the demand 
for canned foods during the coming winter in America 
would be exceptionally large. The motor industry in 
America showed every promise of making further 
recovery next year and in this country it was enjoying 
the best year it had ever experienced. On nearly all 
sides there was evidence of improvement in the indus- 
tries which consumed tin and he believed that they 
might count upon a greater impetus in the rate of 
recovery next year and look forward to a substantial 
increase in the average quota of production allowed for 
1935. 


The report was unanimously adopted, and the meet- 
ing closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors. 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 
should buy 


“The Patriot” 


“The National Review” 
and 
their humble servant 


"The Saturday Review” 
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CINEMA 


BAD DIRECTION IN NELL 
GWYNN 


By Mark Forrest 


T was with a feeling of frustration that I left 
the Leicester Square Cinema after seeing 
Nell Gwynn. Here, I had thought, is a 

typically English subject produced in an English 
studio under English direction with English 
actors, than whom I believe there are no better in 
the world. Instead, all that was dished up for a 
disappointed audience was a second-rate perform- 
ance unworthy of a provincial repertory company. 
It should have been called ‘‘ Sweet Nell of Old 
Elstree.”” 


The actors are in no way to blame for this. In 
addition to the two protagonists, I was able to 
recognise such excellent artists as Lawrence 
Anderson, Muriel George and D. Hay Petrie, and 
am willing to have a reasonable bet that Jeanne de 
Casalis and Esme Percy were also in the cast, 
though with that old-world courtesy for which 
British companies are renowned, the powers that 
be did not see fit to include the names of any of 
these artists in their credit titles. Such a team, 
properly handled, could have made a film which 
the world would have been anxious to see and 
this country proud to have produced. As it was, 
however, the direction was so sadly at fault that 
only the excellent acting of Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and the admirable support of Anna Neagle 
retrieved the film from utter disaster. 


Minus Imagination 

The story is too familiar to need repetition here. 
Charles and his Nelly are almost as well-known a 
pair throughout the world as Eloise and Abelard 
or Antony and Cleopatra, and the authenticity of 
certain of the events portrayed, as well as of some 
of the dialogue, is painstakingly vouched for by 
— inserts from the pages of Samuel Pepys’ 

iary. 

So far so good, but it is the presentation of the 
story which is so utterly lacking in imagination. 
The camera is used as though it were a casual 
observer of the events being portrayed before it. 
The result is a completely static film absolutely 
devoid of subtlety. 

Fortunately for everyone concerned, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke gives us a very fine piece of acting as 
Charles. Perhaps he is not quite the Merry 
Monarch of our imagination but, again, he is not 
to blame since the film tastefully omits the scenes 
in which he may be supposed to have been at his 
merriest and concentrates for the most part on his 
appearances in public. Sir Cedric very nearly 
succeeded in triumphing over his director. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
The film banned by Hitler, 
FRITZ LANG'S famous study of hypnotic power. 


“DR. MABUSE” (A) 


MOTORING 
Independent Developments 


By Sefton Cummings 


| 

FEATURE of 1935 will be a reappearance 

of models with fixed cylinder heads. This, 

of course, looked at from one point of view, is a 

reactionary step; but judged from the designer’s 
standpoint it is definitely progressive. 


The designer argues that the modern engine has 
reached such a standard that decarbonisation is 
seldom necessary and that when this has to be 
done the piston rings must be treated as well. 
Consequently, there is no object in fitting a 4 
detachable head ‘which only allows the tops of the 
pistons to be scraped. 


Lanchester is one firm which is bringing out a 
non-detachable head and, if the experiment proves 
successful, we may look forward to a general move 
in this direction when the 1936 models come along. 
For the non-detachable cylinder block possesses 
somé very definite advantages, particularly where 
price is a consideration and production is on a large 
scale. In the first place it enables certain problems 
of rigidity to be solved much more easily. Thus in 
the many cases where for this very reason the top 
half of the crank case is at present cast in the 
same mould as the cylinders and only the lower 
half can be made of aluminium, a fixed head will 
enable the whole of the crank case to be separately 
cast in aluminium, which will materially reduce 
engine weight. The elimination of several nuts 
and bolts will reduce the costs both of actual 
manufacture and of assembly. 


No Change in Prices 


Manufacturers in general this year have not 
planned to reduce prices, which they consider low 
enough already, but they have set out to give even 
more value for an approximately similar outlay 
than hitherto. This seems a sound policy. Cars 
are already on the market at prices within the 
reach of anyone who can afford to run one; more- 
over, they can be bought on- very easy terms. 


The fact that better coachwork and more 
accessories are being supplied obviously provides 
more work; and the opposition of dealers to the 
fitting of accessories, on the ground that such work 
deprived them of profits made by supplying these 
themselves, has long been overcome. The dealers 
realise that the fierce competition of to-day does not 
permit of such an attitude. 


Increased, though not fantastic, stream-lining 
and a greater number of sloped radiators will be a 
feature of the forthcoming Motor Show, while easy 
gear changing will continue to form an important 
selling point. Firms which have so far supplied 
only one synchro-mesh gear are fitting two, and in 
some cases an entirely synchro-mesh gear box will 
be provided. 


Experience has proved that the synchro-mesh 
pure and simple has been more popular with the 
public than free wheeling devices, 
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